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COL. BENTON’S 

QBSAT SPEECH! 

TO THE PEOPLE OF MISSOURI: 

DELIVERED AT THE CAPITOL OF THE STATE. 

Jefferson City, May 26, 1849. 

Citizens :—I have received certain resolutions 
from the General Assembly of Missouri, denying 
the right of Congress to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in Territories—asserting the right of 
the citizens of every State to remove to the Ter¬ 
ritories acquired by the blood and treasure of the 
whole Union, with their property—declaring it to 
be an insult to the States to exclude any of their 
citizens from so removing and settling with their 
property—allowing such insult to be the cause of 
alienation among the States, and ultimately of 
disunion; and instructing the Senators of the 
State, and requesting its Representatives, to vote 
in •onfornoity with the resolves so adopted. 

These instructions, of which I now only give 
the substance, were adopted by the General As¬ 
sembly, after the adjournment of Congress, and 
after the time that it must have been believed that 
the subject to which they refer had been disposed 
of in Congress, and while other resolutions in¬ 
compatible with them, had been given by the pre¬ 
vious General Assembly, and had been complied 
with by me, and were still on hand. They are a 
mere copy of the Calhoun resolutions, offered in 
the Senate in February, 1S47, denounced by me, 
at the time, as a fire brand, intended for election¬ 
eering and disunion purposes, and abandoned by 
him after their introduction, without ever calling 
a votd upon them, for the reason which will be 
hereafter shown. I produce them in order to jus¬ 
tify the character I give of them, and to show them 
to be the original of those which I have received 
from the General Assembly of Missouri. 

THE CALHOUN RESOLUTIONS. 

“ Resolved, That the territories of the United States 
belong to the several States composing this Union, and 
are held by them as their joint and common properly. 

“ Resolved , That Congress, as the joint agent and rep¬ 
resentative of the States of this Union, has no right to 
make any law, or do any act whatever, that shall, direc¬ 
tly or by its effects, make any discrimination between 
the States of this Union, by which any of them shall be 
deprived of its full and equal right in any territory of the 
United States, acquired or to be acquired. 

“ Resolved , That the enactment of any law which 
should, directly, or by its effects; deprive the citizens of 
any of the States of this Union from emigrating with 
theitr property into any of the territories of the United 
Sta e es, will make such discrimination, and would, there¬ 
for , be a violation of the Constitution, and thi rights of 
the States from which such citizens emigrated, and in 
derogation of that perfect equality which belongs to 
them as members of the Union, and would tend directly 
to subvertthe Union itself. . . 

“ Resolved, That as a fundamental principle in our po¬ 
litical creed, a people, in forming a constitution, have the 
unconditional right to form ana adopt the government 
which they may think best calculated to secure liberty, 
presperity and happiness; and that,in conformity there¬ 
to, no other condition is imposed by the federal constitu¬ 
tion on a State, in order to her admission into this Union, 
except that its constitution be republican, and that the 
imposition of any other by Congress, would not only be 
in violation of the constitution but in direct conflict with 
the principle on which our political system rests." 

These resolutions were brought into the Senate 
February 19th, 1847,and are the prototype of those 
sent me by the General Assembly of Missouri. I 


see no difference in them, but in the time contem¬ 
plated in the dissolution of the Union. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn’s tending t; directly ,” and those of Missouri 
“ ultimately ,” to that point. In other respects 
they are identical; and this difference is. not ma¬ 
terial, as the Missouri resolutions pledge the State 
to “ co operate ” with other slaveholding States, 
and therefore to follow their lead, which may be 
directly , as the Accomac resolutions, vouched to 
be the voice of the South, call lor aState Conven¬ 
tion as soon as a bill can be passed for the pur¬ 
pose, to organize the mode of action. I consider 
the Calhoun resolutions as the parent of those 
adopted by our legislature, and entitled to the first 
attention; and in that point of view, shall speak 
to them first, and begin with an argument against 
it, derived from the conduct of that gentleman 
himself. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Calhoun was a metnber 
of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, and as such, was requi¬ 
red by the President, in common with the rest of 
the Cabinet, to give his opinion in writing to be 
filed in the department of State, on the question 
of the power ol Congress to prohibit slavery in 
territories, and on the constitutionality of the 
eighth section of the act for the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, and which section applied 
the anti slavery clause of the ordinance ot 1787, 
to more than half the whole territory of Louisiana. 
The questions were momentous. The whole 
Union was then convulsed on the subject of sla¬ 
very, growing out of the Missouri controversy. 
Congress had just passed an act for the admission 
of Missouri, without restriction, but with a prohi¬ 
bition of slavery in all the territory north and west 
of her. The act was just coming to Mr. Mon¬ 
roe for his approval or disapproual. If approved 
by him, it became a law at once; if disapproved, 
the act was defeated forever; for it was known 
that the constitutional majorities of two-thirds 
of Congress could not be obtained for the act 
if disapproved by the President. The whole 
responsibility of passing or defeating the act, 
•then, rested on Mr. Monroe. He felt the mag¬ 
nitude of that responsibility, and saw that it 
was an occasion to require the gravest advice of 
his cabinet. He determined to have their advice, 
and in the most matured and responsible form. 
The act had passed on the third of March. He 
immediately convoked his Cabinet—stated the 
questions—reduced them to writing—gave a copy 
to each member—and required them to be answer¬ 
ed in writing. On the 6th, all the answers were 
given, and alb in the affirmative on both questions 
and the act was immediately approved and signed, 
and became the law of the land. The law bears 
date on that day—March 6th, 1820. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn gave his written opinion with the rest, and 
in favor of the constitutionality of the act and iio 
whisper was ever heard from him to the contrary, 
or in denial of the right of Congress to prohibit, 
or abolish slavery in territories, until the intro¬ 
duction of his fire-brand resolutions, twenty-seven 
years after his Cabinet opinion had been given. 
These resolutions were brought in near the close 
of the short session in 1846 - 7 , and were intended 
for general debate at the session of 1847-’8—the 
long session which preceded the Presidential elec* 
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tion_and to make a chance for himseff at that 

election by getting up a test which no Northern 
man could stand. But that general debate never 
came on. Before the time had ripened*for it, the 
Cabinet opinions of 1820 had been found out, and 
were produced in the Senate, to the confusion of 
Mr. Calhoun and the utter prostration of his reso¬ 
lutions. They were first produced by Mr. West- 
cott, of Florida, and afterwards by Mr. Dix, of 
New York. The proofs were in writing, and to 
the point, and from two different witnesses—and 
the two, above all men in the world, the most 
competent and credible to testify in the case— 
Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams—both dead, butboth 
speaking from the tomb, and m the highest form 
known to the law of evidence—that of recorded 
evidence, written down at the time, as the true his¬ 
tory of a fact, and without the slightest expecta¬ 
tion that it was ever to be used against any hu¬ 
man being. Mr. Monroe’s testimony was in his 
own hand-writing, obtained from his son-in-law, 
and consisted of two pieces—one being the inter¬ 
rogatories propounded to his Cabinet, and the oth¬ 
er the autograph copy, or draft, of a letter to a 
friend. The interrogatories were addressed thus : 
« Interrogatories, Missouri, March 4, 1820. To the 
heads of departments and Jttorney General:' The 
interrogatories themselves were in these words: 

“ Has Congress a right under the powers vested in it 
by the ConsUtution tcTmake a regulation prohibiting sla¬ 
very in a Territory ? , 

«Is the 8th seetion of the act which passed both hous¬ 
es ou the 3d instant, for the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, consistent with the Constitution ?” , 

With these questions was an original draft of a 
letter in Mr. Monroe’s band writing, not dated, 
signed, or addressed to any one, but supposed to 
be written to Gen. Jackson, which letter shows 
that these two questions were put to Mr. Monroe’s 
Cabinet, were answered by them in writing, and 
that they were unanimous in answering the ques. 
tions m the affirmative. This is the letter: 

Deab Sib The question which lately agitated Con¬ 
gress and the public has been settled,..as. you have seen 
by the passage of an act for the admission of Missouri 
as a State unrestrained, and Arkansas likewise when it 
reaches maturity, and the establishment of 36d. 30m. 
north latitude as a line, north of which slavery is pro¬ 
hibited, and permitted to the south. I tookthe opinion of 
the Administration in writing as to the constitutionality 
of restraining Territories [ and the vote of every member 
was unanimous and] which was explicit in favor of it, 
and as it was that the 8th section of tne act was applica¬ 
ble to Territories only, and not to the States when they 
should be admitted into the Union. Of this latter point I 
had at first some doubt; but the opinion of others, whose 
opinions were entitled to weight with me, supported by 
the sense in which it was viewed by all who voted on 
the subject in Congress, as will appear by the Journals, 
satisfied me respecting it.” 

The words in brackets were crossed out by run¬ 
ning the pen through them, and the word explicit 
substituted—a substitution evidently made to 
avoid violating the Cabinet rule, not to tell the 
opinions of members, which the word unanimous 
would do. But the word explicit is sufficient. 
Taken in connection with the rest of the paper— 
with the result—and with the (almost) thirty 
years silence of Mr. Calhoun, and that word is 
equivalent to the word unanimous. For it is not 
to be presumed that Mr. Calhoun was omitted in 
4he address of the questions—or that he failed to 
answer, and to answer as the President required, 
in writing—or, that failing to answer, it would not 
tiave been noted—or, answering negatively, it- 
would not have been equally noted—or above all, 
that differing from Crawford and other southern 
men on this delicate point, he would not have let 
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the secret out, at the time, or produced since, as 
an evidence of his guardianship over southern in¬ 
terests, and as a proof of his precious consistency. 
The presumption is against him, and the absence 
of all these concomitants of dissent, are proof 
positive that he concurred with the rest of the 
Cabinet at the time, and never thought of denying 
it until caught fast and hard in the fixed fact of a 
killing contradiction. 

But the other piece of writing is still more close 
and stern than the letter of Mr. Monroe. It is 
the diary 61 Mr. Adams, written down at the time, 
and clear and pointed to every particular—the i 
questions, the answers, the unanimity, the writing 1 
of the answers, and their deposite in the depart- I 
ment of State. The extract from this diary, fur- | 
nished and certified by the son, Mr. Charles Fran¬ 
cis Adams, is in these words: 

Extract from the Diary of J.Q. Adams. 

Mabch 3,1820.—When I came tins day to my office, I 
found there a note requesting; me to call at the President s 
House at one o’clock. It was then one, and I immediate¬ 
ly went over. He expected that the two bills for the ad¬ 
mission of Maine, and to enable Missouri to make a con¬ 
stitution. would have been brought to lnm for ins signa¬ 
ture; and he had summoned all the members of the Ad¬ 
ministration, to ask their opinions in writing, to be de¬ 
posited in the Department of State, upon twcrquesuons. 

1. Whether Congress had a constitutional right to pro¬ 
hibit slavery in a territory t and 2. Whether the 8th sec¬ 
tion of the Missouri bill (which interdicts slavery forever 
in the territory north of 36f latitude,) was applicable 
only to the territorial state, or would extend to it after it 
should become a State ? As to the first quesuon, it was 
unanimously agreed that Congress have the power to 
prohibit slavery in the territories.” 

“ Mabch 5.—The President sent me yesterday the two 
questions, in writing,upon which he desired to have an¬ 
swers in writing, to be deposited in the Department of 
State. He wrote to me that it would be in time if he 
should have the answers to-monow. The first question 
is in general terms, as it was stated at the meeting on 
Friday. The second was modified to an inquiry, wheth¬ 
er the 8th section of the Missouri bill is consistent with 
the Constitution. To this, I can without hesitation an¬ 
swer by a simple affirmative and so, after some reflec¬ 
tion, I concluded to answer both. * * * 

Mabch 6. * * * I took to the President’s my an¬ 
swers to his two constitutional questions, and he desired 
me to have them deposited in the Department, together 
with those of the other members of the Administration. 
They differed only as they assigned their reasons for 
thinking the 8th section of the Missouri bill consistent 
with the Constitution, because they considered it as only 
applying to the territorial terra j and I barely gave ray 
opinion, without assigning for it any explanatory reason. 
The President signed the Missouri bill this morning.-’ 

This testimony leaves no room for doubt or 
quibble. It is clear and ^positive at all points. It 
was overwhelmingly conclusive. Mr. Calhoun 
should have surrendered. His evil genius, and the 
fix he was in as the leader of a party founded on 
new ideas, the reverse of his old ones, and the dis¬ 
ease of consistency, made him hesitate and deny, 
not directly, but argumentatively, and in the way 
of non-recollection. He could not remember— 
and he could not believe that he had given a writ¬ 
ten opinion in such an important matter without 
remembering it! Unhappy man! he did not per¬ 
ceive that this species of argumentative denial was 
far stronger the other way! that it would have 
been far more difficult to have forgotten bis opin¬ 
ion, if he bad stood alone in the cabinet, dissenting 
from all the rest, and disobeying the President’s 
command to answer! This would have been the 
thing difficult to have been forgot, and still more 
difficult to have been concealed! Sensible of the 
damage he had done himself by this non>recollec- 
tion, Mr. Calhoun undertook to re-habitate himself 
by assuming to know all about the compromise, 
and by giving a statement of it which was intend- 
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ed to convince the Senate that his memory was 
good, and entitled to credit in opposition to all 
the testimony against him. He began with char¬ 
acteristic assumption of knowing everything, and 
ended by showing that he knew nothing. He 
said : 

“I know all about the compromise: the cause which 
led to it, and the reason why, that the Northern men who 
voted against it were universally sacrificed for so doing. 
It is quite a mistake, as some suppose, that they were 
sacrificed for voting for the compromise. The very re¬ 
verse is the case. The cause I will proceed to state:— 
During the session of the compromise, Mr. Lowndes and 
myself resided together. He was a member of the House 
of Representatives, and I was Secretary of War. We 
both felt the magnitude of the subject. Missouri, at the 
preceding session, had presented herself for admission 
as a member of the Union. She had formed a constitu¬ 
tion and government, in accordance with an act of Con¬ 
gress. Her admission was refused on th#ground that 
her constitution admitted of slavery ; and she was re¬ 
manded back to have the objectionable provision expugn- 
ed. She refused to comply with the requisition, and at 
the next session again knocked at the door of Congress 
for admission, with her constitution as it originally stood. 
This gave rise to one of the most agitating discussions 
that ever occurred in Congress. The subject was one of 
repeated conversation between Mr. Lowndes and myself. 
The question was, what was to be done, and what would 
be the consequence if she were not admitted? After full 
reflection, we both agreed that Missouri was a State, 
made so by a regular process of law, and never could be 
remanded back to the territorial condition. Such being 
the case, we also agreed that the only question was, 
whether she should he a State in or out of the Union ? 
and it was for Congress to decide which position she 
should occupy. My friend made one of his able and lu¬ 
cid speeches on the occasion, but whether it has been • 
preserved or not, I am not able to say. It carried convic¬ 
tion to the minds of all, and in fact settled the question. 
The question was narrowed down to a single point. All 
saw that if Missouri was not admitted, she would remain 
an independent State'on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
and would become the nucleus of a new confederation 
of States, extending over the whole of Louisiana. None 
were willing to contribute to such a result: and the only 
question that remained with the Northern members who 
had opposed her admission was, to devise some means of 
escaping from the awkward dilemma in which they found 
themselves. To back out or compromise, were the only 
alternatives left, and the latter was eagerly seized to 
avoid the disgrace of the former—so eagerly, that all who 
opposed it at the North were considered traitors to that 
section of the Union, and sacrificed for their votes.” 

Every part of this statement is erroneous, and 
to such a degree as to destroy all reliance upon 
Mr. Calhoun’s memory. He says that during the 
compromise session he and Mr. Lowndes resided 
together, and that at the preceding session Missouri 
had presented her constitution, made under the 
act ol Congress, and applied for admission into the 
Union. Now this is error. The constitution of 
Missouri followed, and did not precede the com 
promise act. That act was passed March 6th, 
1S20: the constitution framed under it was signed 
July 19th of the same year; and was presented to 
Congress in the month of November following— 
Congress in that year having met on the second 
Monday of November. Here then is an error of 
a year in point of time, and a transposition of 
events in point of fact. The constitution of Mis¬ 
souri was made after the compromise, and in pur¬ 
suance of it; and not to know that much was to 
know nothing at all about it. Mr. Calhoun says 
the admission was refused, and the constitution 
remanded back, because it admitted slavery in 
Missouri. This is great error. The act of Con¬ 
gress under which the Missouri constitution was 
made, admitted slavery in Missouri, and her con¬ 
stitution could not be, and was not refused on that 
ground. The admission was not refused for that 
cause, nor for anything like it, nor for anything in 
relation to slavery, but the direct opposite—for a 
clause in relation to free people of color, and by 


which, it was contended, the citizens of other 
States might be prevented from removing to the 
State of Missouri. The clause was this “ To pre¬ 
vent free negroes and mulattoes from coming to, and 
settling in this State, under any pretext whatever .” 
This provision was found in clause 4, section 26, 
of article 3, of the constitution, and was objected 
to as being inconsistent with the constitution of 
the United States, and the rights of the States, as 
in some of those States free people of color might 
be citizens. This was the clause objected to, and 
not the one sanctioning slavery. Mr. Calhoun 
says the constitution was remanded back to the 
State to have the slavery clause expugned. It 
was not remanded for the purpose ol having any° 
thing expugned, but the contrary—to have some* 
thing added—to obtain the legislative assent of 
the State to the Joint Resolution ol the two Housei 
es of Congress declaring that the clause in ques¬ 
tion should never be construed so as to exclude 
from settlement, and the rights of citizenship, the 
citizens of other States emigrating to Missouri. 
Mr. Calhoun says the State refused to comply with 
the requisition ot Congress. This is more error. 
The State complied immediately—the legislative 
assent to the required construction of the objec¬ 
tionable clause being given on the 26th day of 
June, in the same year. He says, the State 
knocked again with her constitution at the door 
of Congress at the next session, and that this gave 
rise to the most agitating discussion that ever took 
place in Congress. This is the very error of the 
moon. The State never applied to Congress again, 
but was admitted in the recess, and before the 
next meeting of Congress, and by Proclamation 
from President Monroe. The proclamation was 
issued the 10th of August,1820,in pursuance to the 
Joint Resolution of Congress, of the 2d of March, 
of that year, expressly framed to save the State from 
applying to Congress again, by referring it to the 
President to proclaim her admission as soon as 
she assented to the required construction of the 
obnoxious article. The fact is that Congress did 
not refuse to admit the State at all—on the con* 
trary, passed a joint resolution at her first session 
of the presentation of the constitution, for her ads 
mission “ on a certain condition ”—on compliance 
with which condition her admission was to be 
complete, without further proceeding on the part 
of Congress, and was to be so proclaimed by the 
President. Ail this appears in the Legislative his¬ 
tory of the country, and was authentically recited 
in the Proclamation issued on the occasion. This 
is the Proclamation: 

« Whereas, the Congress of the United States, by a 
joint resolution of the 2d day of March last, entitled,— 
“ Resolution providing for the admission of the State of 
Missouri into the Union on a certain condition ,” did de¬ 
termine and declare—■“ That Missouri should be admitted 
into this Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects, whatever, upon the fundamental 
condition that the fourth clause of the 26th section of 
the 3d article of the constitution submitted on the part of 
said State to Congress; shall be construed to authorize 
the passage of any law, and that no law shall be passed 
in conformity thereto, by which any citizen of either of 
the States of this Union shall be excluded from the enjoy¬ 
ment of any of the privileges and immunities to which 
each citizen is entitled undertlie constitution of the United 
States: Provided, That the Legislature of the said Slate 
by a solemn public act, shall declare the assent of said 
State to the said fundamental Condition, and shall trans¬ 
mit ip the President of the United States, on or i - 
fore the first Monday in-November next, an authen 
cppv of said act; upon the receipt whereof, the Preside 
by proclamation, shall announce the fact, whereupon,and 
without any further proceeding on the part of Congress, 
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the admission of the said State into this Union shall be 
considered as complete : And Whereat, by a solemn pub¬ 
lic act of the Assembly of the said State of Missouri, 
passed on the 26th of June, in the present year, entitled, 
‘ A solemn public act declaring the assent of this State 
to the fundamental condition contained in a resolution 
passed by the Congress of the United States providing 
for the admission of the State of Missouri into the Union 
on a certain condition,’ an authentic copy whereof has 
been communicated to me, it is solemnly and publicly en¬ 
acted and declared, that the State has assented, and does 
assent, that the 4th clause of the 26th section of the 3d 
article of the constitution of said State, * Shall never be 
construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that 
no law shall be passed in conformity thereto, by which 
any citizen of either of the United States shall be exclu¬ 
ded from the enjoyment of any of the privileges and im¬ 
munities to which such citizens are entitled under the 
constitution of the United States. Now, therefore, I, 
James Monroe, President of the United States, m pursu¬ 
ance of the resolution of Congress aforesaid, have issued 
this ray proclamation; announcing the fact that the said 
State of Missouri has assented to the said fundamental 
condition required by the resolution aforesaid : whereup¬ 
on the admission of the State of Missouri into the Union 
is declared to be complete. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United Staies of America to be affixed to these presents, 
and signed the same with my hand. Dated at the city of 
Washington, the 10th day of August, 1821, and of the In¬ 
dependence of the United States of America the 46th. 

p JAMES MONROE.” 

Bv the President 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Secretary of State.” 

Now this proclamation was issued from the cabinet 
of which Mr. Calhoun was a member, and appears 
to have been as completely forgotten by him as were 
the cabinet decisions of the same year in favor of 
the power of Congress to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in the territories, and to abolish it in ter¬ 
ritories ; for that was the effect of the compromise 
act of 1820. He actually forgets that Missouri was 
admitted upon a Proclamation, issued from the cab¬ 
inet council of which he was a member ! and goes 
on to substitute the wanderings of his imagination 
for the legislative history of the country, in giving a 
supposed circumstantial account of what took place 
between himself and Mr. Lowndes, after the second 
rejection of the Missouri constitution, and which Jed 
to the conclusions, which, according to him, produ¬ 
ced the compromise. ££ To back out, or to covipro 
raise, was the only alternative left ; and the latter was 
eagerly seized upon to avoid the disgrace of the for- 
mer. , > So says Mr. Calhoun ; and so saying he 
postpones the compromise a whole year, and coup¬ 
les it with an event to which it does not belong, and 
makes it the effect of a cause which never existed. 
It is postponed from the session of ’19-’20 to the 
session of ’20-’21; and it is connected with the final 
admission of Missouri after she had become a State, 
instead of being connected with the preliminary act 
which authorized her to form a State Constitution. 
Never was such blundering seen ! It is even ques¬ 
tionable whether he is not mistaken in the statement 
that he and Mr. Lowndes resided together at the 
time that Missouri presented her constitution. He 
says they did. My impression is to the contrary— 
that Mr. Calhoun lived with his family at that time, 
(session ’20-’21,) in Distreet, and Mr. Lowndes in a 
boarding house. It is also questionable whether Mr. 
Lowndes did much towards passing the Joint Reso¬ 
lution under which the State was admitted. He was 
in declining health at that time; and although he 
spoke once in favor of the admission after the con- 
stution was presented, and spoke with the manly 
sense and patriotic feeling which belonged to him, 
yet he soon ceased to attend, and went abroad for 
his health, and died. It was Mr. Clay who consult¬ 
ed me about the joint resolution, and with whom I 
agreed that it would answer the purpose, and gave 
my opinion that the State would agree to it immedi¬ 
ately; which she did. By .that joint resolution the 
question of admission was not to come before Con¬ 
gress again, and did not, and was purposely framed 
to avoid a second appearance of the State at the bar 


of Congress ; so that all that history of Mr. Cal¬ 
houn’s, about the manner in which his compromise 
was seized, to avoid disgrace, after the second rejec¬ 
tion of the constitution is a mere figment of the 
brain, coined for the purpose of getting out of the 
cabinet council of March 6th, 1820. Far better to 
have confessed what was proved—to have admitted 
the truth of Mr. Monroe’s and Mr. Adams’s disin¬ 
terested testimony—and to have taken the ground of 
a change of opinion since that time. That would 
have been the discreetest course. But, oh! the 
disease of consistency ! that malady of his mind ! 
and the hard fate of a leader almost affecting the 
prophet, and bound, under all circumstances, to 
maintain his infallibility in the eyes of his followers 
under the awful penalty of losing dominion over 
them. . 

Some search has been made in the department of 
State for the written opinions of the cabinet, without 
finding them; but that weighs nothing against the 
positive testimony that they were put there. The 
wonder would be to find them after twenty-seven 
years, and so many changes of clerks ; and it is to 
be remembered no one of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet has 
been Secretary of State since that time, but Mr. Cal¬ 
houn. 

The fact is established—established by the rules 
of evidence which convince the human mind, even 
the most unwilling— that Mr. Calhoun, as a cabinet 
minister under Mr. Monroe, supported the constitu¬ 
tionality of the Missouri compromise act. This^fact 
being established, let us see what that act was; and 
that will be shown by the title to the act—by the act 
itself—and by the actual condition of the territory 
in which it was to operate. This is the title:— 

“ An Act to authorize the people of Missouri ter¬ 
ritory to form a constitution and State Government, 
and for the admission of such States into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, and to 
prohibit slavery in certain territories .” 

A very intelligent title, this, especially in the con¬ 
cluding clause, and enough te have startled Mr. Cal¬ 
houn if he had held the same doctrines on the pow¬ 
ers of Congress then which he professes now. The 
act itself was in these words:— 

“Sec. 8. That in all that territory ceded by France 
to the United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north 46 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State contem¬ 
plated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in thepunishment of the Crimes where- 
of the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, 
and hereby is, forever prohibited.” 

Such are the words of the act—the very words of 
the Wilmot Proviso; and if any other modern copy¬ 
ist is to supercede Mr. Jefferson in the paternity of 
that proviso, it should be John C. Calhoun, and not 
Davy Wilmot! It should be called the Calhoun 
Proviso ! and that for many cogent reasons. In the 
first place, he was nearly thirty years ahead of Davy 
in the support of this proviso. In the second place, 
his position was higher, being a cabinet minister, and 
his voice more potential, being a southern man. In 
the third place, he was part of the veto power, where 
three votes were a majority : Davy only a member 
of the legislative power, where it requires a majori¬ 
ty of both houses to do anything. In the fourth 
place, Calhoun was successful: Davy is not. Final¬ 
ly, Davy’s proviso is a weak contrivance to prevent 
slavery from being where it is not, and where it 
never will be : Calhoun’s proviso was a manly blow 
to kill slavery where it then existed by law, and 
where it would now exist, in point of fact, if that 
blow had not been struck. The proviso supported 
by Mr. Calhoun actually abolished slavery where it 
existed by law—in all the upper half of Louisiana— 
from 36 degrees 30 minutes to 49, and from the Mis¬ 
sissippi to the rocky mountains—over territory near¬ 
ly a thousand miles square—nearly a million of 



square miles—enough to make twenty States of50,- 
000 square miles each—more, in fact, than all Cali¬ 
fornia, New Mexico and Oregon put together. Over 
all this vast territory, the proviso supported by Cal¬ 
houn, abolished slavery—abolished it, then existing 
by ] aw — a nd shut it up from the slave emigration of 
the South. And now what becomes of the dogma 
in his mouth, and that of his followers, so recently 
invented, of no power in Congress to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in territories? What becomes 
in their mouths, of the new tangled point of honor, 
just felt for the first time in thirty years, of insult to 
slave States in their exclusion from settlement in the 
territories bought by the blood and treasure or the 
whole Union ? Louisiana was a territory, and Con¬ 
gress legislated upon slavery in it, and legislated 
slavery out of a million of square miles of it, and 
Mr. Calhoun supported that legislation. Louisiana 
was a territory acquired by the treasure, if not by 
the blood of the whole Union, and the proviso of 
1820, supported by Mr. Calhoun, shut up the one 
half of that from slave emigration. If that is insult, 
he and his followers have stood being insulted, most 
remarkably well, for about thirty years: and, per¬ 
haps, would consult their own self respect, and lose 
nothing in public opinion, it they sould continue 
standing it, with like fortitude, for the remainder of 
theirlives. 

I do not quote this conduct of Mr. Calhoun in 
giving the answers which he did to Mr. Monroe’s 
interrogatories, for the purpose of vindicating the 
right of Congress to prohibit or abolish slavery in 
territories. When I feel it necessary to vindicate 
that right, I shall have resource to very different au¬ 
thority from that which can be quoted on every side 
of every question it ever touched. I quote it for a 
very different purpose—for the purpose of shutting 
up the mouths of his followers as completely as it 
shut up his own from the day he was confronted 
with it. From that day to the present he has never 
mentioned his resolutions! never called for that 
vote upon them which he declared himself determin- 
ad to have when he introduced them ! 

In giving his cabinet support, where his voice was 
so potential, to the abolition of slavery over a nail- 
lion of square miles in Louisiana, Mr. Calhoun did 
more than any one man has ever done towards abol¬ 
ishing slavery in the world. Holding as he then did 
one fifth part of the veto power, and commanding as 
his position was, as a southern man, and a cabinet 
minister—all aiding cabinet minister—the largest 
question ever stated of free, or slave soil, was then 
in hishandB, and he decided it in favor of ^ ree# ** 
was an immense boon to the anti-slave party, then 
so numerous and ardent; but it was not the only 
service which he then rendered them. Texas was 
then ours—a part of Louisiana—to the lower Rio 
Grande; large enough to form six great, or ten com¬ 
mon States. It was all slave territory, and looked 
to as the natural outlet of the southern States, with 
their great increasing slave population. It was giv¬ 
en to the King of Spain—given away by treaty—and 
that treaty the work of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet—Mr. 
Calhoun being a member. And here there is no 
room for denial, or non recollection. For a. long 
time Mr. Adams bore the blame of that cession. 
A friend of Mr. Calhoun reproached him with it in the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Adams was then 
alive, and present, and soon vindicated the truth of 
history. He showed that there was a division in the 
cabinet upon the point; he was against it—Mr. Cal¬ 
houn for it —and Mr. Calhoun being also there man, 
and the majority of the cabinet southern, he carried 
’ — —3 lost. I was not then in 


the day—and Texas - - 

public life, but I wrote against that act, blaming Mr. 
Adams, when I should have blamed Mr. Calhoun. 
By that session the expension of slavery was stop¬ 
ped: the growth of slave States in the south-west 
was stopped; three hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles subject to American slavery, was cut off trom 


American dominion, and presented to a foreign 
King. This was another great gratification to the 
abolitionists: but it was not all. There was a strip 
of land, about large enough for two States, lying 
upon the Arkansas and Red rivers, and between 
Texas and the 36 deg. 30 min. of north latitude. 
This strip having escaped the compromise line on 
one side, and the Texas cession on the other, was 
open to the formation oftwo respectable slave States; 
Mr. Calhoun was then still cabinet minister- Secre¬ 
tary at War—had the Indians under his care—and 
was riding the hobby of their civilization. He re¬ 
quired this strip to he given to the Indians, for their 
permanent abode; and thus, it also, was lost to the 
slave States. All Louisiana was then gone from 
them except the fragment which was contained in 
the States of Missouri and Louisiana, and in the ter¬ 
ritory of Arkansas. Even this fragment appeared 
to be too much to be left to the slave states, and a 
slice forty miles wide, and 300 miles long, was cut 
off from'Arkansas, and given to the Indians; and 
the slave holders, with the slaves upon the slice, 
were required to remove from the cut off part, and 
fall back witein the contracted limits.—This was 
done by Indian treaty the treaty negouated by a 
protege of Mr. Calhoun’s. He was then Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, and President ot the Sen¬ 
ate—I was a member of the Senate—opposed their 
ratification of this treaty-and came £ 

two votes of defeating it. The slightest help from 
Mr. Calhoun would have defeated it, and saved the 
slave State of Arkansas that territory, and those 
salt springs, the loss of which she now has to la¬ 
ment. Taken all together-the compromise-the 
Texas session—the Indian domain—and the s ice 

from Arkansas, and Mr. Calhoun did more, in less 

time to abolish slavery, diminish ,tB ar ® a > a ” d J“' 
crease that of free soil-than any man that has ever 
appeared on the face of the earth; a " d of th,a the 
anti-slave party of the north were fully sensible, 
and duly grateful. They gave proof of their grati¬ 
tude. Mr. Calhoun was then candidate for’Vice 

President of the United States: he * eca “® l * e >> 

vorite of the North—beating even Mr. Adams him¬ 
self on the free soil track. He beat him six votes ,n 
New York—ran head and neck with him through 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island-was 
even through Massachusetts—and cameoutanose 
ahead on the northern track. He actually beat Mr 
Adams in abolition states—and with justice, 
had done more than him for free soil, and with more 
merit, being himself an inhabitant ot slave soiL 1 
told him all this in my first Calhoun act, ini the: Sen 
ate of the United States, four days after he put m 
his firebrand resolutions, in my s P ee ® h w l ,r b This ^ 
to be the true author of the Mexican war. This is 

S..«.r, i» S ivi» g -a, 

Texas, when we had her, and then maktng war o 
cet her back, is an enigma which he has ever yet 
condescended to explain, and 7 f hl ^’ 
ed, leaves him in a state of self contraction, which 
whether it impairs his own confidence in himself or 
not? must have the effect of destroying the confi¬ 
dence of others in him, and wholly d ‘ 6 ^ a J lfa | 8 
for the office of champion of the slaveholding States, 
it was the heaviest blo'w they had ever 
put an end, in conjunction with the Missouri com 
promise, and the permanent ocat.on oMhe lndians 
west of the Mississippi, to tbmr future growtu M 
extension as slave States beyord the Mississ.ppi. 

The compromise which was then in . f “* P ® 

and established at the next session of Co g'® a6 ’ cu 
off the slave States from all territory north wjd^west 
of Missouri, and south of thirty-six a 
gree of norlh latitude; the treaty of not only 

Jy all south of that degree, comprehend.ng not only 

all Texas, but a large part ol the valley ol the Miss 
eign^oWer^a^brought^nomsl^eholdtng empire 





to the confines of Louisiana and Arkansas; the per- 
manent appropriation of the rest of the territory for 
the abode of civilized Indians Bwept the little slave¬ 
holding territory west of Arkansas, and lying be¬ 
tween the compromise line and the cession line, and 
left the slave States without one inch of ground for 
their future growth. Nothing was left. Even the 
then territory of Arkansas was encroached upon. A 
breadth of forty miles wide, and three hundred long, 
was cut off from her and given to the Cherokees; 
and there was not as much slave territory left west 
of the Mississippi as a dove could have rested the 
sole of her foot upon. It was not merely a curtail¬ 
ment, but a total extinction of slaveholding territory; 
and done at a time when the Missouri controversy 
was raging, and every effort made by northern ab¬ 
olitionists to stop the growth of slave States. The 
Senator from South Carolina, in his support of the 
cession of Texas, and ceding a part of the valley of 
the Misrissippi, was then the most efficientially of 
the institutions at that time, and deprives him of the 
right of setting up as the champion of the slave 
States now. I denounced the sacrifice of Texas 
then, believing Mr. Adams to have been the author 
of it. I denounce it now, knowing the Senator 
from South Carolina to be jts author; and for this— 
his flagrant recreacency to the slave interest in their 
hour of utmost peril—I hold him disqualified for 
the office of champion of the fourteen slave States, 
(for Delaware cannot be continued,) and shall cer- 
tainly'require him to keep out of Missouri, and to 
confine himself to his own bailiwick, when he comes 
to discuss his string of resolutions.” 

In these terms I reproached him to his face, for his 
recreancy to the slave States, when he was catering 
for free soil votes. He was forced to answer, and 
to admit the vote in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet in favor 
of giving away Texas, and in conformity to which 
vote the treaty was made ; but with respect to the 
Missouri compromise, and the abolition question, 
he gave an answer which appeared to be plausible 
then, but which has turned out to be one of the 
most unfortunate of his life. He said, in his reply 
to me: 

“I have now met, and, I trust, successfully re¬ 
pelled, all the charges made by the Senator from 
Missouri, except those relating to the Missouri 
compromise, and the abolition question at that pe« 
riod, for which I am in no way responsible. I was 
not then in Congress. I filled the office ofSecretary 
of War at that time, and had no agency or control 
over it.” 

This was his answer—the whole that he chose to 
give. I did not then know of the proofs of the cabi¬ 
net consultation and of his opinion at the council ta¬ 
ble in answer to Mr. Monroe’s two questions. The 
proofs had not then come to light, and he was safe, 
for the time, in disclaiming all responsibility for the 
Missouri compromise, and the consequent abolition 
of slavery by a law of Congress in upwards of one 
half of all Louisiana. He was safe in taking refuge 
under the declaration that he was Secretary of War 
and not a member of Congress, and, consequently, 
had no agency in this act, or any control over it. 
This was a plausible answer at the time; and he 
stood acquitted for the moment. The discovery of 
the proofs the next year (1848) reverses the acquit¬ 
tal—establishes his agency in the Missouri compro¬ 
mise act,his control over it, and his responsibility 
for it. True, he was not a member of Congress in 
1820, to give a vote amounting to but little among 
two or three hundred others, (or or against the Mis¬ 
souri compromise, but he was a cabinet minister, to 
give a heavy vote, one in five, for or against its ap¬ 
proval. He was not a part of the legislative power, 
but he was of the veto power ; and he gave his vote 
for the approval, and against the veto. This shows 
that he had agency in the question, and control over 
it, and is responsible for it. Considering his posi¬ 
tion as a southern man, and his weight in Mr. Mon¬ 


roe’s administration, and he is the responsible man 
for that act. The majority of the cabinet were 
southern, and if he had made the stand then which 
he does now, he must have veoted the act; on the 
contrary, he went for it, and passed it—passed the 
act of Congress legislating upon slavery in territories 
and abolishing it over a million of square miles, and 
now treats such a law as a violation of the constitu¬ 
tion and an insult to the slave States, for which nul¬ 
lification, disunion, and civil war are the proper re¬ 
medies. 

I am mortified to dwell upon Mr. Calhoun. It is 
neither my habit nor my pleasure to speak of men. 
In near thirty years that I have been in Congress, I 
have never brought the name of any man before the 
public. I am now forced to do it. Mr. Calhoun’s 
resolutions are those of the Missouri Legislature.— 
They are identical. One is copied from the other. 
When the original is invalidated, the copy is of no 
avail. I am answering his resolutions, and choose 
to do it. It is just and proper that I should do so. 
He is the prime mover and head contriver. I have 
had no chance to answer him in the Senate, and it 
will not do to allow him to take a snap-judgment 
upon me in Missouri, in carrying disunion resoluti¬ 
ons in my own State, which he has been forced to 
abandon in the Senate. Duty to the country re¬ 
quires me to answer him, and personal reasons re¬ 
inforces that public duty. He has been instigating 
attacks upon me for twenty years—ever since I 
stood by Jackson and the Union in the first war of 
nullification. His DuffGreen Telegraph commenced 
upon me at the same time it did upon Jackson, and 
for the same cause—because we stood by the Union! 
Last summer, in his own State of South Carolina, 
where I never was, he dragged my name and that 
of General Houston before his constituents, and 
denounced us in a public speech, and held ue up to 
public reprobation. He accused us of defection to 
the South—the interpretation being that we would 
not join him in his scheme of a Southern conven¬ 
tion, to array one half of the Union against the other 
and form a Soirthern confederacy. It was an auda¬ 
cious attack upon two absent gentlemen, and who, 
as Senators, were entitled to Senatorial courtesy 
irom him. Neither Gen. Houston nor-myself thought 
it right to suffer such an attack to pass with impunity; 
but we did not think the floor of the Senate the pro¬ 
per place for replying to an attack made out of doors. 
The forum of our respective States was deemed the 
proper place. He had assailed us before his constit¬ 
uents, and we determined to answer him before ours. 
Gen. Houston has replied. He did so during the 
ast session of Congress, in a published address to 
is constituents, it was published while Mr. Calhoun 
was in the city, and where he might answer it ifhe 
pleased. He did not so please. He stood mute—as 
if the antagonist was not worthy of notice—a privi¬ 
lege of dignity which did not belong to him after he 
himself had began the attack. He said nothing; and 
in that he did better than when he denied his sup¬ 
port of the Missouri compromise act. He did well 
in saying nothing. It was a case in which public 
attention should not be raised by controversy. Hous¬ 
ton soon showed what the charge of ** defection ” 
meant, and then carried the war into Africa. He. 
charged him with his designs against the Union For 
twenty years past, and supported what he said by an 
array of facts which could neither be explained a- 
way nor denied. That address of Houston’s should 
be re-published by the papers friendly to the Union. 
It is full of truth and patriotism—worthy of the dis¬ 
ciples of Jackson—and killing to Calhoun. He did 
well not to fix public attention upon it by replying 
to it. I told Houston that I should reply in a speech 
to my constituents—and that I am now doing. 

This is one of my personal reasons for dwelling 
on Mr. Calhoun ; but I have another, which I will 
now state; In the year 1844, as it will be remem¬ 
bered, when my fifth election was coming round, 



there was an organization against me in the State, 
supported by every Calhoun man, and every Calhoun 
newspaper, in the State, and in the United States. 
There was a coincidence in their operations which 
showed that they worked by a pattern. I knew at 
the time where it all came from ; and the source has 
since been authentically revealed to me. There is 
a law in the moral world by which « murder will 
out 1” By virtue of that law one of those who were 
employed to do the work upon me, and who was 
then a stranger to me, and afterwards repented, re¬ 
vealed the plot to me, and placed in my hands an 
original letter ofinstructions, of which this is an ex¬ 
tract : 

“With regard to the course of your paper, you 
can take the tone of the Administration from * * 

* * I think however, and would recommend 

that you would confine yourself to attacks upon 
Benton, showing that he has allied himself with the 
Whigs on the Texas question: Quote Jackson's let¬ 
ter on Texas where he denounces all those as traitors 
to the country who oppose the treaty. Apply it to 
Benton. Proclaim that Benton, in attacking Mr. 
Tyler and his friends, and driving them from the 
party is aiding the election ofMr. Clay: and charge 
him in doing this with defeating Mr. Polk, and in- 
Bure himself the successsion in 1848; and claim that 
full justice be done to the acts and motives of John 
Tyler by the leaders. Harp upon these strings. Do 
not porpose the Union, “ it is the business of the 
Democrats to do this, and arrange it to our perfect 
satisfaction.” 1 quote here from our leading Friend 
at the south. Such is the course which I recommend 
and which you can pursue or not according to your 
real attachment to the administration. 

Look out for my leader of to-morrow as an indi¬ 
cator, and regard this letter as of the most strict and 
inviolate confidence of character.” 

I read this extract to Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate 
of the United States in February, 1847—four days 
after his fire-brand resolutions were introduced. He 
said he did not write it. I know he did not. Nei¬ 
ther did he write the papers of the A B plot against 
Mr. Crawford, nor the resolutions of the last Mis¬ 
souri General Assembly. He is no such bungler as 
that. When a paw is to go into the fire, he prefers 
that of any cat or dog to his own. But he was Sec¬ 
retary of State under Tyler at the time, and had do¬ 
minion over three hundred newspapers, to each 
of which—the same instructions were issued.— 
They were intended for their guidance during the 
presidential election, and in the state elections of 
1844; and especially for my own that was coming 
on. I only read the extract which is special to my¬ 
self. How well the instructions were obeyed was 
seen in this state, and in other states, and in all the 
presses and politicians which followed the lead of 
« our leading friend at the south. Benton—Clay— 
Whigs—Texas. Harp upon these strings, and harp 
they did, until the strings were worn out; and then 
the harps were hung upon the willows. Now a new 
set of strings are furnished, and from the same “lead¬ 
ing friend at the south,” and the music recommences 
to the old tune set in new words. Benton—Whig— 
Abolitionism—Wilmot Proviso—are now the strings 
and harp away is again the word ! and harp away 
they will, the old performers and some new ones, 
until the drooping willows shall again claim the ap¬ 
pendage of their tuneless instruments. 

I owe an apology to Gen. Jackson’s memory tor 
reading a letter in which he is quoted against me. It 
was unjust to him and would have been mortifying 
to see his name quoted against one of his best friends 
by one of his greatest enemies. I never mortified 
his feelings by letting him know that I had heard 
how his name had been used ; but when near his end 
I sent him a kind message by Major Lewis, which 
he returned in the most affectionate terms, and 
which I think it right here to repeat. After giving 


an account of his visit to him,and how he found him 
Major Lewis continues: 

“He enquired after a great many old friends and 
among them yourself, desiring to know when I had 
seen you last and how you were. I told him I had 
seen you but I few days before I left Washington and 
that you were well, and at the same time delivered 
to him your message. He was evidently much ef¬ 
fected when I had repeated what you had desired 
me to say to him. After a short pause, he said— 
“I thank the Colonel for his kind recollection of me 
in my old age and sore afflictions ; it would give me 
great pleasure to see him once more but that I few is 
impossible as my life is rapidly drawing to a close.” 
Here he again paused, and then added: 11 The colon¬ 
el was not only an oble and distinguished statesman 
but a warm and sincere patriot, and his country is 
under great obligation to him. I feel grateful for 
the able and efficient support he gave me during the 
whole of my administration, and I beg you when next 
you see him to remember me to him and thank him in 
my name f or his kind and affectionate message .”— 
These, I believe ,my dear sir, are his precise words; 
for, as they were spoken with much feeling and in a 
deep and solemn tone of voice, they made an im¬ 
pression on my mind that can never be effaced.” 

This is my second personal reason for dwelling on 
Mr. Calhoun. It is to repell his attacks on me.— 
Public duty, in the Senate of the United States, 
would have required me to reply to his resolutions, 
if he had ever called them up there. Their pas¬ 
sage through the Missouri Legislature makes it still 
more my duty to do so. These resolutions are his! 
copied from his, with such exactitude ofideas, that 
some transposition of clauses, and some variation of 
phrase, can deceive no one. It only betrays a sign 
to disguise, where disguise is impossible. I have 
read the original; here is the copy : 

“Resolutions on the subject of Slavery. 

Resolved, By the General Assembly of the State 
cf Missouri, That the Federal Constitution was the 
result of compromise between the conflicting inter¬ 
ests of the States which formed it, and in no part of 
that instrument is to be found any delegation of 
power to Congress to legislate on the subject of 
slavery, excepting some special provisions, having 
in view the prospective abolition of the African 
slave trade made for the securing the recovery of 
iugitive slaves; any attempl, therefore, on the part 
of Congress, to legislate on the subject, so as to ef« 
feet the institution of slavery in the States, in the 
District of Columbia, or in the territories is, to say 
the least a violation of the principles upon which 
institution was founded. 

2. That the territories acquired by the blood and 
treasure of the whole nation, ought to be governed 
for the common benefit of the people of all the 
States, and any organization of the territorial govern¬ 
ments excluding the citizens of any part of the Un- 
ion from another, and tending ultimately to disun- 

3. That this General Assembly regard the conduct 
of the northern states, on the subject of slavery, as 
releasing the slave holding states from all further 
adherence to the basis of compromise fixed on by 
the act of Congress, March 1820—even if such act 
ever did impose any obligation on the slave holding 
States, and authorises them to insist upon their 
rights under the constitution ; but for the sake of 
harmony and for the preservation of our federal Un¬ 
ion, they will still sanction the application of the 
principles of the Missouri Compromise to the re¬ 
cent territorial acquisitions, if by such succession 
future aggressions upon the equal rights of the 
States may be arrested, and the spirit of anti-slave¬ 
ry fanatism be extinguished. 

4. The right to prohibit slavery in any territory, 
belongs exclusively to the people thereof, and can 
only be exercised "by them in forming their constitu- 



tion for a State government, or in their sovereign 
capacity as an independent State. 

5. That in the event of the passage of any act of 
Congress conflicting with the principles herein 
expressed, Missouri will be found in hearty co-oper¬ 
ation with the slave holding States, in such meas¬ 
ures as may be deemed necesary for our mutual 
protection against the encroachment of northern 
fanaticism. 

6. Tl^at our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our representatives be requested to act in con¬ 
formity to the foregoing resolutions.” 

The Calhoun resolutions were entitled, “The 
rights of Congress over the territories of the Union 
in relation to slavery,” and were introduced into 
the Senate February, 1847. Those of the Mis¬ 
souri Legislature were entitled, “Resolutions in 
relation to Slavery,” and were introduced Decem¬ 
ber, 1848—the object of both the same, to deny 
the right of Congress to prevent, or prohibit slas 
very in territories, and to denounce a dissolution of 
the Union, if it did. One was parent to the other, 
and I presume no man will deny it. And here I 
make the exception which truth and justice rev 
quires from me. I have no idea that the mass of 
the members who voted for the resolutions in the 
last General Assembly, had any idea that they 
were Calhoun’s, or considered the dissolution of 
the Union, which they announced, as a thing in 
actual contemplation. But they are not the less 
injurious on that account. They are the act of 
the General Assembly, and stand for the act of the 
State, and bind it to the car of Mr. Calhoun, and 
encourage him more than any^event that has ta. 
ken place. But they are not the sense of the State, 
nor even the sense of all the members who voted 
for them. The true sense of the State, and I 
doubt not, of a large majority of the members of 
the last Legislature, was faithfully expressed in 
the resolves and instructions of the previous Leg¬ 
islature, which I had received and obeyed, not only 
in the letter, but in the spirit. These are they : 

“Joint Resolution in relation to the Missouri compro¬ 
mise Act of 1820. 

“ Resolved , That the peace, permanency and welfate of 
our national Union, depend upon a strict adherence to 
the letter and spirit of the 8th section of the act of Con 
gress of the United States, entitled, ‘ An act to author¬ 
ize the people of the Missouri Territory to form a Con¬ 
stitution and State Government, for the admission of 
such State into the Union on ar. equal footing with the 
original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain Territo¬ 
ries,'' approved March 6th, 1820. 

“ Resolved . That our Senators in the Congress of the 
United States are hereby instructed and our Representa¬ 
tives requested to vote in accordance with the provisions 
and spirit of the said eighth section of the said act, in all 
the questions which may come before them in relation to 
the organization ot new Territories, or States out of the 
Territory now belonging to the United States, or which 
may hereafter be acquired, either by purchase, by treaty, 
or by conquest.” 

The resolves passed the General Assembly of 
Missouri on the 15th dayof February, 1847—just 
four days before Colhoun brought before the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States his fire-bran^, resolutions, 
which I denounced upon the spot—which have 
been adopted by the Missouri Legislature at the 
last session, and from which I now appeal to the 
State—the whole State. How different—how ir¬ 
reconcilably hostile to each other—the two sets 
of resolutions! one makes the peace, permanency 
and welfare of our national Union, dependent up¬ 
on strict adherence to the spirit and terms of the 
Missouri Compromise, in its application to new 
territory—that is to say, upon the constitutional 
right, and the equitable exercise of that right, to 
legislate upon slavery in the new Territory, and 


to admit it in pa^t, and prevent it in part; the 
other makes the dissolution of the Union depend¬ 
ent upon the same platform of fact and principle 
denying the right of Congrees to permit or pro¬ 
hibit, slavery in a territory—asserting its prohibi¬ 
tion to be a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States—an insult to the sovereignty of the 
States—and tending to the dissolution of the 
Union. Sad contradiction this, when the same re^ 
medy is both to cure and to kill! and although 
the political doctors may prescribe both, yet sure¬ 
ly, the political patient who has taken one, has a 
right to talk a little with the doctors before he 
swallows the other. 

Yes, citizens! Congress has the power to legis? 
late upon Slavery in Territories, and to admit, or 
prohibit, its existence, in fact, to compromise it. 
She has the constitutional power, but can never 
hereafter exercise it. The new dogma of no pow¬ 
er in Congress to legislate on the subject, has 
killed all compromise. Those who deny the pow¬ 
er, cannot vote for it: it would he a breach of 
their oath. Those who want no slavery in the 
new Territories, will not vote for compromise ; 
and thus extremes meet—combine against the 
middle—and deleat all compromise. The resolu¬ 
tions of Mr. Calhoun have done all this, and to 
talk about compromise now, is to propose to call 
Methusalem from his tomb. The effect, if not 
the design of his new dogma, was to kill compro¬ 
mise—and dead it is. The constitution will not 
permit him and his followers to vote for any com¬ 
promise line. Opposition to the extension of sla¬ 
very will not permit northern men to do it; and 
thus there is no chance for any line. Principle 
cannot be compromised. The Missouri Compro¬ 
mise was not of a principle, but of interests after 
the principle was established. The first question 
put by Mr. Monroe to his Cabinet, was, as to the 
constitutional power of Congressover the subject. 
That being established in the affirmative, the ap- 
plication of principle was matter of detail and of 
expediency. 

I have shown that Mr. Calhoun supported the 
abolition of slavery in the territory of Louisiana; 
I have now to show that he did the same thing in 
a State—in the State of Texas. The case was 
this: In the session of 1844-’45 two resolutions 
were adopted for the admission of the State of 
Texas—one, single and absolute, with the Mis¬ 
souri compromise in it: the other authorising ne¬ 
gotiations with Texas for her admission on an equal 
footing with the original States. The Senator from 
South Carolina was then Secretary of State, and 
virtual President of the United States ; and in that 
capacity he seized upon the obsolute resolution, 
selected it, and applied it to the State of Texas, 
and thus ran the Missouri compromise line through 
that State, thereby abolishing slavery in a State— 
in a part of a State—making one part of the same 
State free soil, and one part slave soil, and so it 
stands at this day! Before that act of Mr. Cal¬ 
houn, the whole State of Texas was slave soil- 
made so by the laws and constitution of Texas. 
The question with our Congress was, how to admit 
her consistently with her rights as a sovereign 
State? The House resolution imposed a restric¬ 
tion—an abolition, in fact, of slavery, in ail her 
territory above 36d. 30m., and that was a great 
deal; for the State extended in one part to 42 de¬ 
grees; tbe'Senate’s amendment imposed nothing, 


but proposed to treat with Texas, and to admit 
her upon agreed terms. Mr. Calhoun seized upon 
the House resolution, and adopted it, and thereby 
adopted the Missouri compromise, and imposed 
it, not upon a territory, but upon a State. He 
abolished slavery in a State! and in this he carri¬ 
ed abolitionism further than any Barnburner ever 
proposed: for they limit their abolitionism to ter¬ 
ritories. This Mr. Calhoun did, and did as late as 
March the 3d, 1845. There is no dispute about 
it. Gen. Houston charged him with it in his cir¬ 
cular address, to his constituents at the late ses¬ 
sion of Congress. Every body was struck with 
the force of the accusation, and looked -out anx¬ 
iously for Mr. Calhoun’s reply. They looked in 
vain. He did not reply, and could not. Confer 
sion would do no good, and denial would make it 
worse. The fact was notorious, and ol public rec¬ 
ord. He could not throw the blame upon Tyler, 
for he had often boasted in the Senate that he, 
himself had selected that resolution. 

I repeat: I do not cite this conduct of Mr. Cal¬ 
houn in abolishing slavery in a part of Texas as 
authority, to justify abolishing slavery in States, 
but to show that he went further than any “north¬ 
ern fanatic ” bas everpsoposed to go; and further, 
that up to that date, March 3d, 1845, he had not 
invented his new doctrine of no power in Con¬ 
gress to legislate upon slavery in territories ; and 
still further, to show that, up to the same period, 
he had not felt the pricking of that point of honor 
—the insult to the slave state, in being excluded 
W’ith their property from the soil which their 
common blood and treasure won. Texas was all 
won, as well north as south of 36 degrees 30 min¬ 
utes, by the same blood and treasure—the taxes 
of the people and the blood of Goliad, the Alamo, 
and San Jacinto. And yet there were citizens of 
the same State excluded, by the act of Mr. Cali 
houn, from removing with their property from one 
part of it to another! 

And now I have arrived at a point which claims 
particular attention. It will be remembered by 
all, that after the rejection of the Texas treaty 
in ’44, various propositions were submitted in 
Congress fer her admission, and that every propo¬ 
sition contained some plan for dividing her into 
free and slave territory. Everybody will remem¬ 
ber this. Now r , I do not recollect a single instance 
in which the constitutionality of such propositions 
were disputed, or a single instance in which it 
W’as deemed an insult to the slave holding States 
to see slavery excluded from any part of it.— 
These propositions were particularly numerous in 
the session of 1844-5, which ended with two prop¬ 
ositions enacted into two alternative resolutions— 
one to run the compromise line through the State, 
the other to negotiate with her upon the subject. 
Mr. Calhoun selected the former—a full proof that 
neither himself, nor the majority of the two 
Houses of Congress, nor the President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, who approved their resolutions, saw 
any thing in them either unconstitutional or insult¬ 
ing to the slave States, or tending to disunion. I 
myself made one of these propositions. It was to 
divide by a parallel of longitude. It proposed to 
Texas that she should surrender to the United 
States all the territory west of the 100th parallel 
of longitude, which was to be free soil—that on 
the east side to be slave soil. 1 proposed to limit 
slavery by a line north and south, and that upon 
negotiation with IPexas; and if any Tperson wishes 


to know my principles about the extension of sla¬ 
very west into New Mexico, they may see it in 
that proposition. I thought it right then; and I 
do not change my opinions of right to suit calcu* 
lations or circumstances. What is more, I never 
heard of any body that thought I was wrong then; 
and the only difference between my proposition 
and Mr. Calhoun’s act, was, that I was in favor 
of limiting slavery by a line drawn north and south, 
and that by negotiation with the State to be af¬ 
fected. Mr. Calhoun divided the free and slave 
soil on the State itself by a line drawn east and 
west, and accordingly did so divide it; and the 
will evaporate, Thus, a citizen of Missouri can¬ 
not get out of his own State, on any one of its four 
State so stands at this day. The difference between 
us was the difference between a longitudinal and 
latitudinal line, and between taking the boundary 
of a State, upon negotiation with her, for the boun¬ 
dary between free and slave soil, and running the 
line through the State itself. 

It is absurd to deny to Congress the power to 
legislate as it pleases on the subject of slavery in 
territories; it has exercised the power, and with 
the sanction of all authorities, state and federal, 
from the foundation to the present time, and never 
had it questioned until Mr. Calhoun put forth 
those unfortunate resolutions, from which he had 
to back out under his owa mortifying contradic¬ 
tions. It is absurd to claim it for the territories. 
They have no form of government but that which 
Congress gives them, and no legislative power but 
that which Congress allows them. Congress gov¬ 
erns the territory as it pleases, and in a way in¬ 
compatible with the constitution, and of this any 
State that has been a territory is a complete ex¬ 
ample, and our own as much so as any. 

Congress has the power to prohibit, or admit 
slavery, and no one else. It is not in the territo¬ 
ries ; for their governments are the creatures of 
Congress, and its deputies so far as any legislative 
power is concerned. It is not in the States separ¬ 
ately ; and this leads to one of the grossest delu¬ 
sions which bas grown out of the political meta¬ 
physics of Mr. Calhoun. He claims a right for 
the citizens of the slave States to remove to New 
Mexico and California with their slave property. 
This is a profound error. The property is in 
the law which creates it, and the law cannot be 
carried an inch beyond the limits of the State 
which enacts it. No citizen of any State can car¬ 
ry any property, derived from a law of that State, 
an inch beyond the boundary line of the State 
•which creates it. The instant he passes that boun¬ 
dary, to settle with his property, it becomes sub¬ 
ject to another law, if there is one, and is without 
law if there is not. This is the case with all— 
with the northern man, with his corporations and 
franchises—with the southern man and bis slaves. 
This is the law of the land, and let any one try it 
that disputes it. We, in Missouri, are well situa¬ 
ted to make the experiment conveniently, and in 
all its forms. Let any one of Mr. Calhoun’s fol¬ 
lowers try it, and he will soon see what becomes 
of his property, his slave property. Let him re¬ 
move to Iowa; he will meet there the Sth section 
of the act of Congress of March 6th, 1820—the 
Calhoun proviso; and will in vain invoke State 
rights and Missouri statutes. Let him- remove to 
Illinois; he will find there the Jefferson proviso, 
in the form of the ordinance of 1787. Let him 
remove to Kentucky; the law of Kentucky takes 


hold of his slaves, and converts the chattel interest 
of the Missouri slave into real estate; for in Ken* 
tucky, slaves are now made real estate, and pla¬ 
ced on the footing of land, as they are in Louisri 
ana. Let him move into Arkansas; his chattel 
slave will remain chattel, but by virtue of Arkan« 
saslaw, and subject to its regulation. Finally, let 
him remove west, and settle in the territory of Ne¬ 
braska, when it shall be created; and the Calhoun 
proviso will be on him again, and his property 
sides,, with his slave property, without having its 
character altered, or holding it b f another law: 
and twice he will lose it—on two sides of his 
State, on contiguous territory—he will lose it un¬ 
der an act of Congress, which became a law und¬ 
er the advice and opinion of Mr. Calhoun, in his 
high character of cabinet minister, and assisting at 
a council armed with the veto power. This is the 
case of the Missouri citizen, and has been ever 
since Missouri was a State; and no one ever 
thought the State sovereignty insulted, or felt 
himself bound to dissolve the Union on account 
of it. i 

No ! the citizens of the States cannot carry the 
laws of tbeir States with them to Oregon and Cal¬ 
ifornia; and if they could, wbat a Babel of slave 
law would be there! Fourteen States, each car¬ 
rying a code different, in many respects, from 
each other; and all to be exercised by the same 
judges, in territories where there is no slave law. 
What absurdity! No such thing can be done.— 
The only effect of carrying slaves there would be 
to set them free. It would be in vain to invoke 
the constitution, and say it acknowledges prop¬ 
erty in slaves. It does so: but that is confined to 
States. 

And now we arrive at substance—at a practical 
point. Congress has the constitutional power to 
abolish slavery in territories; but she has no slave 
territory in which to exercise the power. We 
have no territory but the remainder of Louisiana 
north and west of Missouri,—that in California, 
New Mexico and Oregon,—and that north of Wis¬ 
consin, now Minesota. In Louisiana, north and 
west of us, it was abolished by Congress in 1820. 
In the territory north of Wisconsin, now Minesor 
ta, it was abolished by the Jefferson proviso of 
1787. In Oregon it was abolished by Congress 
in 1848, by what you may call the Benton provi¬ 
so, if you please. In New Mexico and California 
it was abolished by the Mexican government in 
1829—confirmed in 1837, and again in 1844.— 
Here are the decrees, the originals of which I have 
read in the authentic bound volumes of the Mexi¬ 
can laws, and which were produced in the Senate 
of the United States by Mr. Dix of New York. 

DECREE OF 1829. 

Abolicion de la Ssclavltud. 

Ei Presidente de los Estados Unidos Mejicanos a 
los habitantee de la republica, sabed : 

Que deseaDdo senalar cn el ano de 1829, el anni- 
versario de la independencia con un acto de justicia 
y de beneficiencia nacional que refluvia en beneficio 
y coston de bien tan appreciable; que afiance mas 
y mas la tranquilidad pubiica ; que coopere al en- 
grandeemiento de la republica, y que reiptegre a 
una parte despraciado de bus habitantee en loa de- 
rechos sagrados que les dio naturaleza y protege la 
nacion por leyes sabias y justas, conforme a lo dis- 
uesto por el art. 30, de la actaconstitutiva; usando 
e las facultades extraordinarias que me estan con- 
cedidas; he yenido en decretar: 


1. Queda abolida la esclavitud en la republica. 

2. Son por consiguiente fibres los que basta hoy 
se habian considerado como esclavos. 

3. Cuando las cirxumstancias del cravio lo permi- 
tan, se indemnizara a los proprietaries de esclaqos 
en los terminos que dispusieren las leves. 

Mejico, lo de Setiembre de 1829, A. D. Jos Maria 
de Bocanegra. 

[Colleccion de Leves y Decretos, etc., enlos anos 
de 1829 y 1830, pag. 147.] 

[Translation.] 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

« The President of the United Mexican States to 
the inhabitants of the Republic : 

“ Desiring to signalize, in the year 1829, the an¬ 
niversary of independence by an act of national jus¬ 
tice and beneficence, which may tend to the benefit 
and support of so important a good; which may 
strengthen more and more the public tranquility ; 
which may co-operate in the aggrandizement of th e 
Republic ; and which may restore to an unfortunate 
portion of its inhabitants the sacred rights which na¬ 
ture gave them, and the nation protected by wise 
and just laws', in conformity to the provision of the 
30th article of the constitutive act; exercising the 
extraordinary powers which are conceded to me, I 
do decree: 

1. Slavery is abolished in the Republic. 

2. Those who until to-day have been considered 
slaves, are consequently free. 

3. When the condition of the treasury will permit, 
the owners of the slaves will be indemnified in the 
manner which shall be provided for by law. 

Mexico, loth September, 1829, A. D. 

JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 

LAW OF 1837. 

“Queda abolida sin escepcien alguna la esclavitud 
en coda la Republica, April 5, de 1837. [Colleccion 
de Leyes y Decretos, etc., tomo 8, page 201.] 

[Translation.] —Slavery is forever abolished, with¬ 
out any exception, in the whole republic: April 5, 
1837.— [Collection of Laws and Decrees of the Ge¬ 
neral Congress of the United Mexican States, vol. 8, 
page 201.] 

“ Losduenos de esclavos minumitidos por la pre« 
sente ley o por el decreto de 15 de Septiembre de 
1829, seran indemnizados, etc. [Colleccion de 
Leyes y Decretos, etc., tomo o, page 201.] 

[Translation.]—The masters of slaves manumit¬ 
ted by the present law or by the decree of the 15th 
of September, 1829, shall be indemified, &c. [Col¬ 
lection of Laws and Decrees, &c., volume 8, page 
201 .] 

This is the decree, and this is the act of Congress 
confirming it, abolishing slavery throughout the 
Mexican Republic. The constitution of 1844, does 
not abolish slavery; for that was done before, but 
prohibits its future establishment. Thus, there is 
no Slavery now in Mexico and California; and con¬ 
sequently none in any territory belonging to the U- 
nited States; and consequently, nothing practical, 
or real, in the whole slavery question, for the peo¬ 
ple of the United States to quarrel about. There is 
no slavery now by law in any territory ; and it can¬ 
not get there by law, except by act of Congress, and 
no such act will be passed, or even asked for. The 
dogma of, no power in Congress to legislate upon 
slavery in territories, kills that pretension. No le¬ 
gal establishment of slavery in California and New 
Mexico is then to be looked for. That is certain. 
Equally certain it will never be established in either 
of them in point of fact. The people of both ter¬ 
ritories—the old inhabitants—are unanimously a. 
gainst it. 

Of the new emigrants, all those from Europe, 





Asia, Mexico, Central and South America, and all 
those from the non-slavehoiding part of the United 
States, will be unanimously against it. There re- 
mains, then, to overbalance all this unanimous mass, 
only the emigrants from the slaveholding parts of 
the United States—in itself the smallest branch of 
the emigration, and it divided on the question—ma¬ 
ny going for the express purpose of getting rid of 
Slavery—and very few so far in love with it as to go 
that distance for the pleasure of having a law suit 
with his own negro, and with the certainty of coming 
out second best in the contest; There is then no 
slavery, at this time, either in New Mexico or Cali¬ 
fornia, in law or ip fact ; and will never be 
either, in law or in fact. What then is all the pre¬ 
sent uproar about 1 Abstraction ! the abstract right 
Of doing, what cannot be done ! the insult to the 
sovereignty of the States, where there is no insult! 
all abstraction ! and no reality, substance, or prac¬ 
tice in it. 

The Romans had a class of disputes which they 
called de lana caprina, that is to say, about goat’s 
wool; and as the goat has no wool, the dispute was 
about nothing. So it is of this dispute among us 
about excluding Slavery from New Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia ; there is none there to exclude, and the dis¬ 
pute now raging is about nothing. 

The Missouri resolutions were copied from those 
of Calhoun, and I do not believe there exceeded half 
a dozen members in the two Houses, all told, who 
were in the secret either of the origin, or design of 
that proceeding. They were copied from Calhoun ; 
and to see their design, you must know his. His 
were aimed at the Union—at the harmony and sta¬ 
bility of the Union—and at the members from the 
slave holding States who would not follow his lead 
—myself especially. This makes it my duty to 
speak of him, and to show his design in bringing for¬ 
ward the resolutions from which he was so suddenly 
backed out in the Senate, and which some halfdozen 
members have succeeded in passing through the 
Missouri Legislature. This carries me rather far 
back, but I will make rapid work, and short work. 

Mr. Calhoun came into public life to be President 
of the United States. The weird sisters, in the 
shape of the old man that taught him grammer, had 
whispered in his ear —thou shall be President. Up¬ 
on that oracular revelation he commenced his polit¬ 
ical career, and has toiled at its fulfillment for forty 
years—as first, openly, and it may be,fairly, by put¬ 
ting himself at the head of all the movements which 
promised advancement^ the public favor. In 1816 
protection of domestic industry was popular: he 
put himself at the head of the protective policy, and 
went for the minimum provision—the cotton mini¬ 
mum—which was the father of all the rest, andjthe 
only real injury to the cotton growers by suppresing 
for thirty years that class of cotton goods which was 
of most universal use, and of the largest cotton 
consumption—the corduroys and velvets, so univer¬ 
sally worn before 1816—so totally suppressed during 
the Calhoun minimum of that year—and just begin- 
ing to appear again under the tariff of 1S46. At the 
same time (1816) a national bank—the state banks 
having failed, and brought odium on the state insti¬ 
tutions—was much called for ; Mr.Calhoun put him¬ 
self at the head of the call, and carried through the 
bank charter. About the same time internal im¬ 
provement, by the federal government, became pop¬ 
ular; he seized upon the subject ; and, in 1823, as 
Secretary of War, made an elaborate report in favor 
of a general system of roads and canals, pervading 
all parts of the Union. In 1819-20 the Missouri 
controversy raged, and the whole north stood up as 
one man for curtailing the area of slave soil; he 
took the free soil current—and expunged slave soil 
from all the territories of the United States by join¬ 
ing in the abolition of slavery in Upper Louisiana, 
giving Texas to the King of Spain, and giving the 
rest of Louisiana to the Indians. At the same time 


Jackson became the favorite for the President; he 
wilhdrew, and postponed, his own pretensions to 
the Presidency, became the advocate of Jackson, 
went upon his ticket, and was elected Vice Presi¬ 
dent with him. But this was the end of his popular 
movements for the Presidency. He expected to 
succeed Jackson, and that he would only have to 
wait and serve eight years. That waB only one year 
longer than Jacob had to wait and serve Laban for 
Rachael. But, oh ! the disappointments in love and 
politics ! Like Jacobs, when he woke up he found 
he was Leah ! a little magician of the north had got 
into the bed, and was to be Jackson’s successor !— 
Unlike Jacob, he could not wait and serve another 
long eight years, and determined to clutch the prize 
at once. Then came nulification No. 1, (pretexted 
by that tariff of which he himself was the main au¬ 
thor,) and that scheme for dissolving the Union which 
Jackson’s proclamation put down. The tariff failed 
to bear him through ; a more inflammable subject 
was wanted—and was found in the sensitive question 
of slavery. Then came that long succession of abo¬ 
lition plo'iS for blowing up slavery in the United 
States,compared to which all the popish plots in Eng¬ 
land for blowing up the protestant religion—the gun¬ 
powder, rye^house, meal tub, and other plots so for¬ 
midable in their day—were tame and impotent in¬ 
ventions. First there was the London Abolition 
plot of Ashbel Smith, John Andrews and Lord Ab¬ 
erdeen, for lighting the train of abolition in Texas, 
and thence running it into the United States, where 
it was to explode and blow all up ! and to prevent 
which it became a case of“self defence,” admitting 
of no delay, to jerk Texas, instanler, by treaty, 
out of their hands, before the plot was ripe—some* 
thing like jerking the fuse out of the loaded bomb be¬ 
fore it could explode. The treaty did not stand the 
jerk and it was broke; and the plot evaporated with¬ 
out harm. Duff Green was paid a thousand dollars 
by the Tyler Administration, out of the United States 
treasury, for bringing that plot from London ; but it 
was money lost. Then came the World’s Conven- 
vention plot, also lochted in London, for the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery throughout the world—the U. S. in¬ 
clusively, but it came up feebly, and had no run. 
Then came the incendiary transportation mail mat¬ 
ter plot ; and that, for a while threatened to break 
up the transportation of the mails, and to leave 
the two halves of the Union in a state of non¬ 
intercourse. It ripened into a bill for search¬ 
ing the mails—and then expired. Then came 
the incendiary petitions plot: that occupied the 
time of Congress for several years, and considerably 
alarmed the country, until every body saw that it was 
a game, performed by two setts of players, playing in¬ 
to each others hands, for their own benefit at home, 
and getting up and agitation of which the public 
peace and the public business, was the victim. It 
then died out. Thus all the abolition plots—-pretexts 
for a second nullification—failed. They were, what 
the New York law reform statute abolishing law 
Jatin, interprets thejwrit of ne exeat to be, no go! 

In the mean time there was an episode which will 
require a full history some day, but which can only 
be hinted at now, to complete the picture; It hap¬ 
pened that after Mr. Van Buren’s election, Mr. Cal¬ 
houn became a sort of a supporter of his administra¬ 
tion; and, upon the principle that one good turn de¬ 
serves another, expected his support for the succes¬ 
sion. That involved a scheme for northern votes : 
There was a slave subject which presented it—the 
liberation of American slaves by the British author¬ 
ities in the Bahama Islands who had revolted against 
their owners, committed murder and piracy, and 
carried their master’s vessels into British ports. 
When these enormities occurred, Mr. Calhoun took 
up the cause of the South with justice and vehe¬ 
mence, and I stood by him. When he took it into 
his head to become Van Buren’s successor, he aban¬ 
doned the South, and left me and a few others alone. 



by the side of the ill-fated owner of the Comet, 
Encomium, Creole, Enterprize, and others. In his 
new born zeal then to please the North he shot a 
head—he must always be ahead—beating Wood¬ 
bury, Buchanan and other northern Senators in his 
votes and speeches on the northern side of the ques¬ 
tion. Some view of this may be seen in my speech 
on the Ashburton treaty: but the subject requires 
a separate examination, and shall receive it; but not 
now. It will be a curious episode, and will place 
Mr. Calhoun a second time where be was in 1819 
>20—on the northern side of the slavery question ! 
but only for a brief space. Mr. Van Buren prefer¬ 
red to try to be his own successor; and the Texas 
treaty having gone over without making its author 
President, and the Mexican war promising a large 
crop of popular presidential candidates, a new po¬ 
litical test became necessary; and, the tariff ques¬ 
tion being settled by the act of 1846, a recourse to 
slavery and abolition became indispensable. Hence 
the firebrand resolutions of 1847-a fire brand which 
has had the singular fate of dying out where it was 
put, and of raising a conflagration a thousand miles 
off. 

The design of these resolutions is now the ques¬ 
tion; and that design is apparent in the character and 
words of the resolutions themselves—in the previous 
course of Mr. Calhoun, which I have just faintly 
sketched—and iirhis subsequent conduct, which is 
yet to be exhibited. 

The resolutions then point directly to the subver¬ 
sion of the Union. Ills their language. And for 
what cause? For a cause so absurd, and unfounded, 
so contradicted by his own conduct, and by the 
whole account of the government from its founda¬ 
tion to the present day, that, being confronted with 
his own conduct, he has never dared to ask a vote 
upon his resolutions. 

I have no new opinions to express about the de¬ 
sign of those resolutions. I gave my opinion of 
them at the time they were introduced, and in many 
ways, and among the rest in a letter to the people 
of Oregon, and another to the people of Howard 
county. The people of Oregon had formed a pro- 
visional government, and inserted in their articles of 
government a fundamental act. for the prohibition 
of slavery, copied from the Jefferson proviso of 1787. 
The House of Representatives had passed a bill, 
session of >46->47, to establish a territorial govern¬ 
ment for Oregon, sanctioning their articles of gov¬ 
ernment with the proviso against slavery in it. This 
bill was defeated in the Senate just twelve days af¬ 
ter Mr. Calhoun brought in his fire brand resolutions, 
and in giving an account of that defeat to the peo¬ 
ple of Oregon, in a letter which was then published, 
I said: 

« Your fundamental act against that institution, 
copied from the ordinance of 1787—the work of the 
south in the great day of the south, prohibiting sla¬ 
very in a territory far less northern than yours—will 
not be abrogated, nor is that the intention of the 
prime mover of the amendment. Upon the record, 
the Judiciary committee of the Senate is the author 
of that amendment; but net so the fact. The com¬ 
mittee is only midwife to it. Its author is the same 
mind that generated the ‘fire-brand resolutions,’ of 
which I send you a copy; and the amendment is its 
legitimate derivation. Oregon is not the object. 
The most rapid propagandist of slavery cannot ex¬ 
pect to plant it on the shores of the Pacific, in the 
latitude of Wisconsin and Lake of the Woods. A 
home agitation, for election and disunion purposes, 
is all that is intended by thrusting {that fire-brand 
question into your bill; and, at the next session, 
when it is thrust in again, we will scourge it out.” 

A home agitation for election and disunion purpo¬ 
ses, is what I told them the object of these resolu¬ 
tions was. Cass and Butler were defeated upon tests 
framed out of these resolutions; but the election 


part of the object was against all northern men, and 
to bring forward Mr. Calhoun himself as the south¬ 
ern candidate. Failing in this object, to get himself 
nominated, the next design of the resolutions came 
into play; and this brings me to the meeting of 
southern members of Congress, got up and conduct¬ 
ed by Mr. Calhoun. It was a meeting with closed 
doors—every citizen, not an actual member from a 
slaveholding State, was excluded—even Mr. Bibb, 
of Kentucky, a former Senator, and who was turned 
out under the special decision of Mr. Calhoun him* 
self. Members came upon invitation. I was not 
invited, and would not have gone if I had been.— 
Gen. Houston was not invited, but went without in¬ 
vitation ; and moved the opening of the doors to the 
public—which was voted down. I have been told 
that disunion was expressly discussed; and that 
would seem to flow, as a regular consequence, from 
the fundamental proposition of the original address, 
drawn up by Mr. Calhoun, and assimilating its im« 
portance to the declaration of wrongs which separ¬ 
ated the American colonies from Great Britain, and 
giving a higher importance to the present crisis, as 
going beyond the former, and involving not merely 
rights, but life and property—every thing—the safe* 
ty of the South and all. The paragraph which con¬ 
tained this declaration was this: 

“We, whose namesare hereunto annexed, address 
you in discharge ol what we believe to be a solemn 
duty, on the most important subject ever presented 
for your condition, not excepting the declaration 
which separated you and the other united colonies 
from the parent country, that involved your indepen. 
dence,- but this your all, not excepting even your 
safety. We allude to the conflict between the two 
great sections of the Union, growing out of a differ¬ 
ence of feeling and opinion in reference to the rela¬ 
tion existing between the two races, the European 
and African, which inhabit the southern section, 
and the acts of aggression and encroachment to 
which it has led.” • 

From this strong language, exhaltmg the crisis 
above that of the revolution, it woulo naturally be 
supposed that the remedy was to be the same ; and 
bo it was understood by many > and the words struck 
out. The same conclusion would seem naturally to 
result from a concluding part of the address, in 
which unanimity was invoved, consequences disre¬ 
garded , the Union treated as hypothetically worse 
than useless, called a sword to assault, and not a 
shield to defend, and in which it was left to the 
north to count its value. This is the paragraph 


vhich contained these expressions : 

“As the assailed, you would stand justified by all 
aws, humane and divine, in repelling a blow so 
langerous, without looking to consequences and re¬ 
tort to all means necessary for that purpose. Your 
issailants, and not you, would be responsible lor 
mnsequences. [It would be for them, and not for 
mu, to count the value of the Union. Without your 
ights, it would be worse than useless—a sword to 
issault, and not a shield to defend you.”] 

The most significant of these phrases were struck 
iut, doubtless because they more than squinted—in 
act looked straight—at disunion. The striking out 
>f these passages shows that the majority ol the 
neeting dissented from Mr. Calhoun’s views, and 
:aused to be expunged from his address the anti-union 
.assages. The majority were doubtless in favor ot 
.reserving the Union; but that is not the present in- 
luiry. The present inquiry is into Mr. Calhoun a 
lesigns—his design in his resolutions of February, 
847; and every thing that occurred in the meeting, 
tnd especially the passages expunged from his ad- 
Iress, show that his deliberated design was what his 
esolutions hypothetically imported—the subversion 
,f the Union. The paragraph assimilating the con- 
iition of the south in relation to the north, to that 
,f the colonies at the declaration of i n de P® nden ?f> 
vas awfully significant, and dreadfully false. No 
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wonder it was expunged. Compare the list of griev¬ 
ances which he drew up, and which constitute the 
staple of his address that was published—compare 
this with the list of grievances against Great Britain; 
drawn by Mr. Jefferson and prefix to the declaration 
of independence—and then see what truth there 
was in Mr. Calhoun’s reckless comparison. Accord¬ 
ing to his assertion the southern grievances were 
not only equal, but greater than those enumerated 
by Mr. Jefferson. The declaration of independence 
is in every, house: but there is another place where 
the list is more perfect—the preamble to the consti¬ 
tution of Virginia—also drawn by Mr. Jefferson, 
and where an item suppressed in the national decla¬ 
ration of independence, to gratify some extreme 
southern friends, was retained in all its vigor by his 
native State. That item was this: “By promoting 
our negroes to rise in arms among us—those very 
negroes, whom, by an inhuman use of his negative, 
he hath refused us permission to exclude by law.” 
What a contrast! The king’s refusal to authorise 
the execlusion of slaves from Virginia; then one of 
the causes of seperation, inserted in her declaration 
of wrongs, prefixed to her constitution—the nominal 
execution by law of slavery from a territory where 
it is not, and cannot be, now a cause of separation 
of the southern from the northern States ! Surely 
the father of his country had, in his mind’s eye, this 
address of Mr. Calhoun when, in his farewell to his 
children, he warned them against the misrepresen¬ 
tations of designing men who, for their own ends, 
would raise up sectional differences for the purpose 
of alienating one part of the Union from another. 
His prophetic vision foresaw the present state of 
things when he wrote this paragraph: 

“In contemplating the causes which may disturb 
our Union, it occurs, as a matter of serious concern, 
that any ground should have been furnished for 
characterizing parties by geographical discrimina¬ 
tions, northern and southern—atlantic and western: 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a be¬ 
lief that there is real difference of local interest and 
views. One of the expedients of party, to acquire 
influence within particular districts, is to misrepre¬ 
sent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jeal<* 
ousies and heart burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations: they tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to be bound together by fra¬ 
ternal affection.” 

This malediction of the Father of his country falls 
upon Calhoun—falls upon the twenty years promo¬ 
ter of hatred and alienation between the north and 
the south. From the fullness of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh! and for twenty years the mouth 
of Calhoun has poured forth the language of disun¬ 
ion. Surely the Holy Scriptures are right - : and 
deadily enmity to the Union must be in that heart 
from which its death knell is daily sounded. 

Mr. Calhoun is balked in his mode of proceeding. 
—He finds a difficulty in the first step. The experi¬ 
ence of the first nullification has convinced him that 
one State, and that a small one is too narrow a foum- 
dation to build upon. He needs a broader founda¬ 
tion, and ever since the Texas annexation treaty of 
1844, he has maneuvered for a southern convention, 
in order to unite all the southern States under his 
control. He wants a conversation. He is great up¬ 
on a small body—where he can work upon individ* 
uals, in detail, and by units. He is great then. A 
southern convention was his plan vat the rejection of 
the Texas treaty in 1844: I contributed to break 
up that plan. At the passing of the Oregon bill in 
the summer of 1844, he tried for the convention 
again; and a subscription paper was cautiously cir¬ 
culated in the House of Representatives for signa¬ 
tures. It was “ no go.” But few subscribers were 
got, and the paper was suppressed. This brings us 
to the last winter’s work—the meeting convoked of 
members of Congress from the Blaveholding States. 


Its object has been stated, and I do not repeat it. 
I only name it as a part of the machinery for getting 
up a southern convention. It was in fact a sort of a 
southern convention itself—a caucus convention— 
intended to pave the way for the real convention, 
and to call it. It was intended to combine whigs 
and democrats, and being the whole under the con¬ 
trol of the head contriver. It was a failure. The 
whigs hauled off from it; only a part of the democ¬ 
racy remained, and many of them for innocent and 
laudable purposes. Nothing came from this Con¬ 
gress convention but an emaculated address, and de¬ 
prived of the venom in its head, and of the stinging 
in its tail, and proposing nothing.—The contrivance 
for the southern convention had failed again: and 
his last resource was in State legislatures, and coun¬ 
ty meetings. The firebrand resolutions were to be 
adopted in State legislatures, and county meetings 
got up to stimulate the people. I omit other States. 
The resolutions were adopted in Missouri immedi¬ 
ately after the failure of the Congress caucus, and 
after the publication of the address—about as^soon 
as they could be known. The resolutions had laid 
in a torpid state all the winter. They slept during 
the time they should have been awake, and in my 
hands at Washington, if they were intended for my 
guidance. They were passed after Congress ad¬ 
journed; and the coupty meetings immediately start¬ 
ed. This was in accordance to the practice else¬ 
where; and, if they still go on, should conform to 
Accommac, which have at least the merit of do¬ 
ing a wrong thing in the right way. They propose 
a convention of the State, to be called at a special 
session of the general assembly, to decide funda¬ 
mentally on the course of action. That, at least is 
consulting the people fairly, and giving them a 
chance to decide understandingly. This is their 
resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the danger of the State, and 
the safety and welfare of the people of Virginia, 
call for a convention, to be assembled assoon as the 
legislature can pass a bill for that purpose, to deter¬ 
mine upon the whole question of encroachment by 
the Federal Government, and by the “Free Soil” 
states and the people of the North, on the institu¬ 
tion of slavery in the States, Territories, and Dis¬ 
tricts of the United States; that it is full time for the 
States to decide what will be its action finally, on 
this subject; and to inform its citizens and subjects 
whether they will be authorized to resist, if they are 
required by Federal legislation to submit to the op¬ 
pression of a majority in Congress, and that a State 
Convention, organized according to law, can best 
settle the rule of oonduct for the citizen.” 

The Accomac meeting reports its proceedings to 
Mr. Calhoun ; and that is right again. He is the 
chief of the movement, and his adjuncts should re¬ 
port to him. I deem it most unfortunate that the 
General Assembly of Missouri should have adopted 
Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions. I am certain not six 
members of the body had the scienter of their ori¬ 
gin design, or meant harm to the country or myself. 
But that is not impediment to their evil effect. 
They are the act of the General Assembly. Upon 
the record, they are the will of the State. Abroad, 
they are the pledge of the State to back Mr. Cal¬ 
houn in his designs—to put the State under his lead 
—and to stop my opposition to his mad career. 
And although I know that the event will deceive his 
hopes, yet the mischief will be done in the fatal en¬ 
couragement he will receive, before another Gen¬ 
eral Assembly can correct the error. 

I considered my proposition—the one with which 
I commenced my speech—now made good, namely, 
that the resolutions of the General Assembly of 
which I complain, arc copied from those of Mr. 
Calhoun—that to understand their design, you must 
understand his design —and that, from the words of 
his own resolution, and from his conduct for twenty 
years past, the subversion of the Union is intended. 
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In'the execution of this design I cannot be an in¬ 
strument, nor can I believe that the people, or the 
mass of the General Assembly wish it; and I deem 
it right to have a full understanding with my con¬ 
stituents on the whole matter. 

I therefore appeal from the instructions I have 
received, because they are in conflict with instruc¬ 
tions already received and obeyed—because they 
did not emanate from any known desire, or under¬ 
stood will, of the people—because they contain un¬ 
constitutional expositions of the constitution .which 
I am sworn to support—because they require me to 
promote disunion—because they pledge the State to 
co-operate with other States in eventual civil war— 
because they are copied from resolutions hatched 
for great mischief, which I have a right to oppose, 
and which I did oppose in my place of Senator in 
the Senate of the United States, and which I cannot 
cease to oppose without personal disgrace and offi¬ 
cial dereliction of public duty—and because I think 
it due to the people to give them an opportunity to 
consider of proceedings so gravely affecting them, 
and on which they have not been consulted. 

I appeal to the people—the whole body of the 
people. It is a question above party ; and should 
be kept above itr I mean to keep it there. 

And now I have a secret to tell, in relation to 
these resolutions, which I have guarded long 
enough. I marked their first appearance in the 
Genera] Assembly, knew their origin and design and 
determined to let them go on. It so happens that 
there are a few citizens in this State, successors to 
others who have passed away, and who are denomi- 
nated'in the Accomac resolutions, adjuncts to Mr. 
Calhoun. The denomination is appropriate. Ad¬ 
juncts (English) is from ad and junctus, (Latin) and 
signifies joined to; which this set of citizens seem 
to be, both in soul and body, with respect to their 
southern leader. These few are in a state of per¬ 
manent conspiracy against me, either on their own 
account, or that of their “heading friend at the south,” 
or both, and hatch a perpetual succession of plots 
against me. To go no further back, I refer to the 
summer of 1844, and the plot on the Texas annexa¬ 
tion question, which I will call the jews harp plot, 
in consideration of the music which was to be then 
made upon that instrument, and to discriminate it 
from others. The plot showed its head, but hid it¬ 
self afterwards. It failed, and its contrivers went 
back into their perpetual state of incubation. When 
the Calhoun resolutions were moved in the Ceneral 
Assembly, and that was at the commencement of 
the session, I saw that a new plot was hatching, and 
I determined to let it quit the shell. I knew that if 
I gave a hint of what they were about—if I had 
communicated the tythe of what I have said to-day, 
it would have stopped the proceeding. But that 
would have done me no good. It would only have 
postponed, and changed the form of the work. I 
determined to let it go on, and to do nothing to 
alarm the operators; and for that reason wrote not 
a word—not a word on the subject—to any of the 
hundred members who would have blown the reso¬ 
lutions sky high if they had known their origin and 
design. I did not even answer a letter from my 
friend who sits there (Lieut. Gov. Price.) The res¬ 
olutions were introduced at the very beginning of 
the session: they lay torpid until its end. The plot¬ 
ters were awaiting for the signal, from the “ lead¬ 
ing friend”—waiting the Calhoun address. The 
moment they got it, they acted, although it was too 
late for the resolutions to have the effect of instruc¬ 
tions. They were passed after Congress had ad¬ 
journed, and after it must have been believed that 
the subject to which they relate had been disposed 
of; for it was notorious that the territorial govern¬ 
ment bills were in process of enactment, and in 
fact they only failed after midnight on the last night 
of the session, and that on disagreement between 
the two Houses: and their failure, on the 3rd of 


March, was not known at Jefferson on the 7th—the 
day of passing the resolutions. It was too late to 
pass the resolutions for the purpose of instructing 
me how to vote at Washington. It was too late for 
that; but was early enough for the summer cam¬ 
paign at home: and, therefore, they were passed 1 
and now I have them. I mean the plotters ; and 
between them, and me, henceforth and forever, a 
high wall and a deep ditch! and no communication, 
no compromise, no caucus with them. Nor does it 
require any boldness on my part, to give them defi¬ 
ance. There are only about a dozen of them—a 
baker’s dozen perhaps—and half of them outside of 
the Legislature. Wo to the judges, if any such 
there are in this work! The children could not 
stand the government of judges; nor can we. 

Citizens! T have finished the view which I pro¬ 
posed to take of the subject which has induced my 
appeal to the people; but there are other matters 
upon which my constituents desire to hear from me, 
and in which desire it is right they should be grati¬ 
fied. 

"Barnburner.” And what did I go to N. York for, 
lastsummer,butto use my utmost exertions to prevent 
Mr. Van Buren, and his friends, from engaging in 
the Buffalo convention t I went there, that’s cer¬ 
tain. My public speeches shew that I went for that 
object, and the newspapers, in the interest of those 
called barnburners, all assailed me for doing so, not 
with billingsgate, and as blackguards, but with keen 
reproaches for coming out of my State, contrary to 
the practice ot my life, to interfere in the politics 
of another State, and that against those who had al¬ 
ways been my friends. My answer was, that I 
came to use the privilege of an old friend—to give 
my opinion that the separate organization contempla¬ 
ted was wrong in principle, and would be injurious 
to those engaged in it; and, what was more, inju¬ 
rious to the great party to which they belonged.— 
Such was the object of my visit to New York, and 
such my reception. The event disappointed my 
hopes and expectations, and I had my trouble for 
my pains, and a good deal of newspaper condemna¬ 
tion into the bargain. All this was public and no¬ 
torious, published in all the newspapers, and known 
to every body. There is not a man in Missouri, 
that does not know it. And now, what are we to 
think of the language applied to me ? Why, that it 
is a most excellent thing tor me. It shews the 
character of the plotters, and that they will nullify 
and falsify public recorded history, to villify me. 

“The Wilmot Proviso.” Well! I think it is the 
Jeffersonian proviso—the same that Mr. Jefferson 
drew up for the north western territory in 1784— 
which was adopted in the congress of the confede* 
ration in 1787, with the unanimous voice of the 
slave-holding states—was ratified by the Virginia 
General Assembly the 30th of December 1788— 
which was applied by the congress of 1820 to all the 
upper half of Louisiana—which was applied by the 
congress of 1848 to the Oregon territory—which was 
recommended for the new territories by the Missou¬ 
ri General Assembly, February 15th, 1847—and ne¬ 
ver attempted to be condemned until Friday (a day 
of omeni the 19ih ofFebruary, 1847—just four days 
after the date of the Missouri recommendations— 
when Mr. Calhoun brought in his resolutions de¬ 
claring it to be unconstitutional, insulting to the 
States, and subversive of the Union. I think Mr. 
Jefferson, and not Davy Wilmot, was the author of 
this proviso, and that it should bear his name, and 
not Davy’s. With respect to the character of the 
proviso, if it should be prescribed by congress for 
any new territory, it think it will just remain what it 
has been forBixty years—a constitutional provision, 
made in pursuance to the constitution ; and that, be¬ 
ing so made it is binding upon all law abiding citi¬ 
zens, and that its resistance by force and arms, mil¬ 
itarily, would be high treason against the United 
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States, and punishable with death by the laws of the 
land. With respect to the expediency of the act 
there is no necessity for it, and there are prudential 
reasons why it should not be passed. California and 
New Mexico are now free from slavery both by law 
and by fact; and will torever remain free from it, 
both by law and in fact. As a general proposition 
unnecessary laws ought not to be passed ; but it it 
is passed, it is an empty provision, having no practi¬ 
cal effect whatever. To make an issue against it, 
between the north and south, is unwise, forTit is an 
issue about nothing ,and on the part of the south an 
issue made for defeat, for Delaware has instructed 
for it; and that insures a majority in the Senate for 
the proviso, there being a large majority in the 
House of Representatives instructad font. 

But there is a stronger reason to claim forbear- 
ance. This proviso is the last card in Calhouns 
hand ! his last stake in the slippery game which he 
has been playing. Take that last card from him, and 
his game is up-bankruptcy comes upon him-po¬ 
litic.,] bankruptcy—and he must be driven to take 
the act. He will have 10 haul down his sign—close 
his doors-shuthis shop—and give in a schedule of 
hie effects and stock in trade; and a beautiful sched- 
ule.it will be. Let us see some items of it—a few 
by way of sample. 

Imprimis. United States Bank charter ‘^ lSl6 — 
opposition to it when he joined Jackson 1830—re¬ 
charter for 12 years to the Bank when he turned a- 
gainst Jackson, 1834. 

Item Protective tariff and cotton minimum in 
1816 ; and nullification and disunion for the same m 
3830. . _ . 

Item. General internal improvemnnt by the fede¬ 
ral government in 1823-denial of the whole power 
afterwards—and admission of half the power at the 
Memphis Convention. 

Item. Solemn written opinion in Mr. Monroe’s 
cabinet in favor of the power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in territories, and in favor of the exercise of 
that power over the whole of Upper Louisiana north 
and west ofMissouri, together with the resolutions 
in the Senate of the United States in 1847, denying 
that power in toto.—Nota Bene : The written opin¬ 
ion is either lost or mislaid, but its existence can be 
proved, and that is good both in law and equity. 

Item. Opinion in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, in 1819, 
in favor of giving away Texas when we possessed 
her and the London abolition plot invented after¬ 
wards to get up a slavery agitation for political pur¬ 
poses in getting her back. 

Item. All the abolition plots invented for ten 
years and charged upon Lord Aberdeen, the World’s 
Convention, ineendiary petitions, and incendiary 

communications through the mail. , 

Item. The diplomatic correspondents with for¬ 
eign governments on the subject of slavery while 
Secretary of Slate under (or over) Mr. Tyler, and 
especially the autograph letter of 40 foolscap pages 
to the king of the French, to indoctrinate him in the 
new and sublime science of negro-ology. 

Item. Speeches and resolutions against the con¬ 
duct of Great Britain in protecting and liberating 
slaves ffuiltv of piracy and murder on board Ameri¬ 
can ships, going from one port of the United States 
to another, and demands for redress; and subsequent 
contradiction of all such speeches and resolutions, 
at the Ashburton treaty 

Item. New mode of amending the constitution 
of the United States on the subject of internal im¬ 
provement, by making inland seas out of a river and 
three states—invented at the Memphis convention. 

Item. Opposition to the highway of nations be¬ 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco, because part ol 
it will have to go through free soil; and besides 
when the Union is dissolved, the road would be on 
the wrong Bide of the line. _ 


Item. The bones of3000 followers strewed along 
my political path since the firBt commencement of 
nullification and disunion in 1830. 

Item. The army of political martyrs preparing to 
march to the southern convention, preceded by the 
« forlorn hope ” from Missouri, and having for its 
brnner the Accomac resolutions. 

Drive him to the schedule, and the country will 
have peace! 

“My opinions.” They are wanted. Heretofore 
the public acts of public men, have stood for their 
opinions; it has been only the new men, unknown 
by their acts, that have been subjected to political 
catechism. Thirty years, almost, I have been in 
the Senate; and during that time have always been 
a voter, and often a speaker on this subject of sla¬ 
very; and commenced with it in my own State, I 
was politically born out of a slave agitation—out 
of the Missouri restriction controversy, and have 
acted an open part on it from the time it began to 
the present day. My writings had some influence 
on the formation of the the constitution in this 
State. They were pretty well known then, though 
forgotten now. They contributed to keep off re¬ 
striction, and to insert the clause in the constitu¬ 
tion for the sanction of slavery. I urged the put¬ 
ting it in the constitution, for the express purpose 
of giving security to property, and preventing ag¬ 
itation. I wanted peace from the question at 
home, and contributed to provide for it, by contri¬ 
buting to put that clause in the constitution; and 
now it is hard that we should have an agitation 
imported, or transported upon us,, to harass us 
about slavery, when we have taken such care to 
keep out agitation. My votes in congress have 
been consistent with my conduct at home—non¬ 
interference, no agitation—security to property— 
and tranquility to the people. In thirty years I 
have not given a vote thathasbeen complained of. 
1 have voted thirty years, avoiding all extremes, 
and giving satisfaction. The Old generation, and 
the generation that has been born during that 
time, ought to consider this, so far as to let it stand 
as the evidence of my opinions, But, it will not 
do. Finding nothing in the past to condemn, 
some people must go into futurity, to see if any¬ 
thing can be found there! and even into my bosom 
to see if anything is hid there, which can be con¬ 
demned. Very good; they shall know my opin¬ 
ions. And first, they may see them in my public 
acts—in my proposals for the admission of Texas, 
five years ago, in which I proposed to limit the 
western extension of slavery by alongitudinal line 
I believe the lOOdth degree of west longitude— 
next in my votes upon the Oregon bill, in which 
I opposed the introduction of slavery there—and, 
again in my letter to the people of Oregon, in 
which I declared myself to be no propagandist to 
slavery. These were public acts. But you want 
public declarations of personal sentiments; very 
good; you shall have them. My personal senti¬ 
ments, then, are against the institution of slavery 
and against its introduction into places in which 
it does not exist. If there was no slavery in Mis¬ 
souri to-day, I should oppose its coming in; if there 
was none in the United States, I should oppose 
its coming into the United States; as there is none 
in New Mexico or California I am against sending 
it to those territories, and could not vote for such 
a measure:—a declaration which costs me but lit¬ 
tle, the whole dispute now being about tbe abstract 
right of carrying slaves there withouMh^xercise 
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of the right. No one asks for a law for the exer¬ 
cise of the right, and cannot ask it in the face of 
the dogma which denies the power to grant it.— 
States do as they please. These are my principles, 
and they reduce the difference between Mr. Cal¬ 
houn and myself to the difference between refu¬ 
sing and not asking. And for this the Union is to 
be subverted! Oh! metaphysics! political meta¬ 
physics! far better stick to the innocent business 
of amending the constitution by putting three 
States and a river together. 

If any one wishes to know still more about my 
principles on slavery, 1 will give him a reference: 
he may And them in Tucker’s edition of Black- 
stotie’s Commentaries, (appendix to the second 
volume, where I imbibed them forty-four years 
ago, when a student at law, and have held fast to 
them ever since—all but the remedy; and the dif¬ 
ficulty of that is one of the evils itself, of slavery, 
and one of the arguments against one set of people 
and especially while they are lifting their implor¬ 
ing hands against it. 

To finish this personal exposition, I have to say 
that my profession and conduct—no unusual thing 
with frail humanity—do not agree. I was born 
to the inheritance of slaves, and have never been 
without them. I have bought some, but only on 
their own entreaty, and to save them from execu¬ 
tion sales; I have sold some, but only for miscons 
duct. I have had two taken from me by the ab¬ 
olitionists, and never inquired after them, and lib¬ 
erated a third who would not go with them. I 
have slaves qgw in Kentucky, who were elevated 
to the dignity-of real estate, by being moved from 
Missouri to Kentucky; and will have to descend 
next fall to the low degree of a chattel interest, in 
spite of the laws of Kentucky, when I shall re>j 
move them back to Missouri. And I have slaves 
in Washington City—perhaps the only member ol 
Congress that has any there—and am not the least 
afraid that Congress will pass any law to affect 
this properly either there or here. 

I have made no slave speeches in Congress, and 
do not mean to make them. Property is timid, 
and slave property above all. It is not right to 
disturb the quietude of the owner—to harrass him 
with groundless apprehensions. It is a private 
wrong to disturb a single individual, by making 
him believe, untruly, that his property is insecure. 
It becomes a public evil to disturb a whole com¬ 
munity. It creates a general uneasiness, generates 
animosities, deranges business, and often leads to 
basty and improvident legislation. I have seen no 
danger to the slave property of any State in this 
"Union by the action of Congress, and cannot con¬ 
tribute to alarm the country by engaging in dis¬ 
cussions which assert or imply danger. 

But I have a still higher reason for not engaging 
in these discussions. We are a republic—the head 
of that form of government—and owe a great ex¬ 
ample to a struggling and agonized world. All 
the, American States of Spanish origin, in spite of 


the difference of religion, language, manners, cus¬ 
toms, have imitated our example. Europe is now 
attempiing to imitate it. Liberty is now strug¬ 
gling in ancient empires, and her votaries are look¬ 
ing to us for the exemplification of the blessings 
of which she is in search, and for an argument in 
favor of her efforts; what do they see ? wrangling 
and strife, and bitter denunciations and threats of 
separation. They see a quarrel about slavery! to 
them a strange and incomprehensible cause of 
quarrel. They see slavery and disunion coupled 
in one eternal wrangle. They see us almost in a 
state of disorganization—legislation paralyzed— 
distant territories left without government—insult, 
violence, outrage on the floors of Congress—dis* 
union threatened. Their hearts are chilled at this 
sad spectacle; their enemies rejoice at it: and by 
every mail ship that leaves our shores the repre¬ 
sentatives of the crowned heads of Europe send 
forth the record of our debates to encourage the 
enemies, and to confound the friends of freedom. 
France—all parts of Italy—even the papal States; 
all parts of Germany—even the old and gloomy 
empire of Austria; all, are struggling for liberty, 
and turning anxious looks to us tor aid and suc¬ 
cor, not by arms, for that they know to be impos¬ 
sible, but for the moral aid of a grand example. 
They look in^vain. Our example is against tftem; 
and if the present struggle for liberty shall again 
miscarry in Europe, we may take to ourselves a 
large share of the blame. Once called the model 
republic by our friends, we are now so called in 
derision by our foes ; and the slavery discussions 
and dissensions quoted as the proofs of the imprac¬ 
ticable form of government which we have adopt¬ 
ed. I cannot engage in such discussions, nor do 
* any thing to depress the cause of struggling free¬ 
dom throughout Europe Nor can I disparage 
the work, or abuse the gift of our ancestors. Never 
has there appeared upon earth a body of men who 
left a richer inheritance, or a nobler example to 
their posterity. Wisdom, modesty, decorum, forj 
bearance, dignity, moderation, pervaded all their 
wbrks, and characterized all their conduct. They 
conducted a revolution with the order of an old 
established government; they founded a new gov¬ 
ernment with the wisdom of sages; they admin¬ 
istered it in their day with temperance and judg¬ 
ment. They left us the admiration, and the envy 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world. 
And are we, their posterity, in the second genera¬ 
tion, to spoil this rich inheritance—mar this noble 
work—discredit this great example—and throw 
the weight of the republic against the friends of 
republicanism in their deadly struggle. I cannot 
do it. Taught to admire the founders of ourgov- 
ernment in my early youth, I reverence them now: 
taught to value their work then, I worship it now: 
a Senator for thirty years, I cannot degrade the 
Senate by engaging in slavery and disunion discus¬ 
sions. Silence such debate is my prayer, and if 
that cannot be done, I silence myself. 




